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' | matured the practice of chromy to a hi itch of harm 
fe whe cove in Alto . wee ho wad 

| Between the school of modern Munich and that of medisval 

| Rome subsists an analogy of condition. Rome had not the honour 

| of ‘chee a added ag renown ; it 

| was by princely nage e brought within her walls the 
famed architects, sculptors, and painters, who, thus drawn from 

| distant cities, came in quest of honour and reward. the 

| invitation of the reigning pontiffs, Bramante, Raphael, and 

| Michael 0 were to enter the Eternal City, where they 
executed the master-works which constitute the glory of the 
a — 1. The ae 3 = must be content to acknow- 

a like origin; her vpnen oe intings are the 
- works of strangers, tempted from towns of ‘Seomiy by the 
LONDON, APRIL 1, 1865: | munificence my rewards. Klenze, the architect of. the 
king’s palace, of the Glyptothek, the old Pinakothek, the church 
———— Sn 2 pabmemalle, was ber in tho Hare 
moun ; Cornelius and Hess were natives of Dusseldorf, and 

GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. | Schnorr came from Leipzig; Schwanthaler, the sculptor of the 
ee giant statue of Bavaria, alone, among the artists of Munich, owed 
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SCHOOL OF N : to that city a parentage. From this it is to understand that 
re an the history of the school is circumscri ibed and barren. The city 
HESS of Munich indeed, as we all know, is of recent growth. In the 


last century it was a mere second-rate German capital, distinguished 

7 IKE to the revival in Italy of the middle ages, | neither for its situation nor its architecture. © great works of 
| $\[<Q_ the revival of painting in Germany has sprung | which the city is in our days justly proud, are the creations of one 
s || 72) up at separate centres, and received nurture in | enthusiastic will, that of Hing Ludwig, who determined to make 
\y HH the cities of independent states under the | the capital of Bavaria the rival of Florence, of Rome, and even of 

a] fostering care of princes. Among the capi- | Athens. The desert soil of Munich being, as we have seen, barren 

Ne tals of Europe, two towns in Germany, | of genius, great ideas, which might be ht in stone or trans- 
Munich oa) Dusseldorf, are ially | lated into pictures, had to be sought in distant territories and 
distinguished as the seats of schools , imported to Bavaria from across the mountains. It has been said 
which have become illustrious either | indeed that King Ludwig was like to the Emperor Hadrian, each 
through the ing of professors, or | monarch wished to imitate in his own capital those buildings 
by the multitude and the worth of the | which had most pleased him in his foreign travels. Munich, in 
. works produced. Of these two schools, | truth, is rich in plagiarism. The king’s palace is an —— 
Dusseldorf is more famed for its academy, and reproduction of the Florentine Palazzo Pitti; the of the 
Munich more fortunate in the assemb of - its | rises in repetition of O. a's Loggia de’ Lanzi; the 
public buildings and the display of its statues and | triumphal gate at the end of the Ludwig Strasse is an adaptation 
monumental paintings. The creations of Cornelius in | of the arch of Constantine; and the church of St. Boniface serves 
Munich have already passed under notice; the mural de- | as a small model of the Basilica of St. Paul without the walls of 
corations by Kaulbach will be described in a future paper. | Rome. But imitation and emulation do not end here. All the 
In the present article I wish to bring into prominent view | Arts known to the middle ages it was sought to revive for the 
the works of a third artist, to whose prolific pencil the | decoration of the modern , of which medisval Italy had 
capital of Bavaria owes no small part of her splendour. Hess furnished the prototypes. A royal ted-glass manufactory and 
I propose to take as a representative man—as an artist who is | a bronze foundry were estab. , and the arts of fresco and 
the exponent of an elaborated system—the painter who has | encaustic — have again been brought into practice. Such 
deliberately used fresco in the decoration of architecture, and has | is the Munich school, in which Hess has for many years held a 
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Drawn by W. J. Allen.) WORSHIP OF THE SHEPHERDS AND THE KINGS. 


i ; ived i i We cannot indeed but feel, 
prominent station; such are the varied arts which were revived in | presumptuous and grandiloquent. ; 
the modern Athens of Germany; such the generous patronage and | while wandering among the oe streets, agen = ey 
the lavish expenditure which induced no less than seven hundred | a solitary dwelling or a single ro tsen ome oy oa eter a 
adventurous artists to encamp on the desert table-land of Bavaria. | that the architect cong yy * oe ro pts pote thn 

This recital will enable us the better to understand the merits | wide waste cans * ish the builder oe tiie 
as well as the defects of the Munich school. Forced into rapid | essayed to cover the space onder Slat and = 
and inordinate growth, it is, in outward form and dimensiones Ugeppayve Here surely space sufficien 
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{ Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
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: : . - | felicitous, a concurrence of circumstances which have i 
r) , here was patronage tempting the painter to prolific produc elicitous ther, were the n 


d 


tion, yet do we find, what indeed might have been anticipated, that | been known to meet 
won 


ing’s biddi iginative talent failed to come. Great | Vatican and the Sistine 
— hye pay bry but grand in the measure of their | things considered, I think 
ee cannot be made to order at a moment’s notice. The Arts | 
ot the middle ages were slow to ma- 
ture; centuries were needed for the 
manifestation of their strength and 
beauty; and only by the aid of a 
combination of causes singularly — : 


the 


so well. 











Drawn by W. J. Alien. | 


“seme to imply not invention, but appro 
as we have seen, Florence and Rome were 
the barrenness of the 
have 


y, | thought, asked for charity, 
aid under tribute to enrich 
German soil. That the — made should 


th ‘ mi ; on the other hand, of this 
© merits of the originals—that artists who, in poverty of 


who, rather than rely upon 


tchless 

ris not tele 
18 no i 

together in Munich did ‘no better, but that 


come just when 
expedient was 


the thoughts of minds 
. Indeed th 


( Angraved by J. D. Cooper. 
should possess the independence of 
masters opulent in resource—were scarcely to be ex 
at least we may be sure, 

his own inventions, 


ma 
Th 


; they have succeeded 
Ifo would 


ideas not 
wanted, the obvious 
to borrow or to steal 
8 more creative, 
© very project of a revival 





But, 
t a painter 
which possibly may 
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prove worthless, deliberately takes the ions of others and 
makes the best of them, will be saved from falli Epes ere, 
and Gs a eee all the days of his h ah pe pecs 
mediocrity. This is the fate and the felicity which attend all eclectic 
schools, from that of Bologna down to that of Munich. An artist, 
moreover, who can lay men of all times under contribution, who can 
place his hand upon approved works and model them to his own 
ends, who can make a mosaic out of pre-existing materials, who 
can pilfer on all sides and yet —- not be found out, possesses 
the invaluable secret of being able to a. his own manufacture 
with a rapidity otherwise attained only by a machine. In the 
arduous task of building and adorning a city which was required to 
rise out of the ground at a monarch’s command, this prolific power 
of production came as no inconsiderable advantage. That artists 
in Munich have done too much, that their hands have often 
travelled faster than their thoughts could follow, that they have 
been taxed to cover with decoration acres of wall in a time too 
short to admit of care and deliberation, is perhaps less their fault 
than their misfortune. 


The disinterested generosity of an artist | ¢ 


and “ sublimi ” And it 
tnd god a, Aa 8 wey 
but that in 


ae i 
hd i 


E 





who will thus, at the bidding of a patron, sacrifice his reputation 
in the judgment of posterity cannot be too much applauded or | 


deplored. Certain it is, that, in the review of this Bavarian | i 


revival, a conflict between x reat and censure divides the mind. | 
At all events, let us admit that a laudable effort has been made, | 
and a mighty work attempted and accomplished. Count i, 
in his ‘‘ History of Modern Art in any,” accords to the | 
Munich school the merits of ‘‘ fecundity,” “ideality,” “‘symbolism,” 





Drawn by W. J. Alien. | 


artists the painting of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament an 
intolerable burden. Hess, more fortunate than our English 
fresco-painters, obtaining all needful assistance, completed with 
apparent facility works, the mere enumeration whereof excites our 
wonder. a ess and his pupils the entire interior of the palace 
chapel of Saints was covered with frescoes ; and the same per- 
sistent imagination, the same untiring hand, also found time to 
decorate the Basilica of St. Boniface. Under his direction, likewise, 
were executed nineteen windows in the church of Maria 
Hilf, painted with pictures illustrating the life of the Virgin. 
Each of these several undertakings we in rapid review. 
The pretty little Gothic church of Maria Hilf owes a chief 
attraction to its choice examples of painted glass, in the style 
usually identified with the Munich school—a manner which, oy 
two opposing ies, has been alternately extolled and condemned. 
It is urged by the antagonists to the Munich method, that a 
painted window should not be treated as a picture, that in painted 
glass form and subject should be subservient to colour, that 
shadow should be in subjection to light, that opacity should give 
place to transparency and lustre, and thus that window is 
which shows most brilliant and luminous as ‘a mere mosaic of 
colour. It must be admitted that the windows executed under 
the direction of Hess for this Gothic church do not comply with 
these conditions. Yet, on the other hand, I think it can scarcely 


» ori that they attain excellenves which are wanting in works 
of the 
no dow 


ing school. Hess, by the use of enamel colours, which 
diminish transparency and lustre, has succeeded in 











putting upon glass just the pictures which he, as a fresco- 


of late years, however. 


less 

promise 
eS 

appro 

style can be equally 
cumstances, only a 
is sufficient for my present 
tice an honourable p 
widely 
trations, ‘ : 
AND THE KIN@s,’ is a 
Byzantine style. Lik 


design L 1 m works be 
carried out to completion ; and it is the lack of students in our own 
country, qualified for the task which the better-trained Pupils in 
Munich were able to undertake, that has made for our English 


[ Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


inter, 


might have executed on a wall. The effect gained is illusive, 
even magical, and the result has, at all events, won the applause 
of the common people. It is, then, of little avail hypercritics 
object that the kt is false. Whether true or false, the effect is, 
at least, eminently pleasing. All sorts and conditions of men. 
save only the professed antiquary, flock to see upd poet mr 
glass, and come away applauding. The revival of Christian Art, 
indeed, by the painters of Germany, would scarcely have been 
complete, had it not obtained this uncompromising — to 
church windows. The method, matured by Hess and others, has 
, undergone some modification. The win- 
Cathedral were executed at the 
Royal Manufactory at Munich, but more transparent glass and 
ue enamel colours have been used, and thus a com- 
een the two hostile schools may, it is hoped, in the 
icable. The result gained in @ obtained 
of the late Mr. Charles Winston. That any one 
suited to every possible combination of cir- 
blind partisan would venture to assert. It 
to claim for the Munich prac- 
wisely inclusive kingdom of a 

Catholic Art. 


The chapel of All Saints, from which I have selected two illus- 
ze Mapowwa,’ and ‘THe Worshir or THE SHEPHERDS 
us example of mural decoration in the 

e the interior of St. Mark’s, in Venice, the 


dows which decorate the G 


in 
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j iti of | been fitl on the one plane of the 
cupola, 2nd te kTertments ofthe wall and Toot nage otic Sy meen se ‘S = foreground, after the 


and all other compartments of the wall and roof are colo com Age 
the same intense pitch. The columns are of red ccc example Sng ye treatment required of painting, wh ie the 


marble, the capitals are gilt, and the frescoes, which occupy al St, . - 
ee : i th th chromatic The first stone of the Basilica of St. Boniface was laid 
* available space, strike a key in concord wi e same Ludwig in 1835, i : ¢ his “Sill Fh Baty 


’ ‘ bined effect, however, has the crudity which ; 3 

eae al like interiors daszling with prismatic rays. Yet closer | or Silver Wedding, which comes round on the twenty-fifth anni- 

scrutiny shows how careful have been both architect and painter | v 
to subdue, by pale, delicate, and tender secondary or tertiary 
tones, a hot blaze of colour which otherwise had been intolerable. 
As to the general effect upon the eye,and through the eye upon the 
mind, there prevails the usual diversity of opinion. Men of cold 
reason, and women of the same cool , if such exist, reducing 
devotion to the service of the intellect, naturally seek for a sim ler 
church; but worshippers of the imaginative and ecstatic order, 
whose emotions kindle readily into ardour, find these ministrations 
of the beautiful in grateful harmony with their spiritual wants 
and aspirations. If I may be permitted to appeal to my own 
experience, I would confess that to join in the ceremonials of the 
Allerheiligen Kapelle is a privilege and delight. Referring to the 
published journal of ‘‘an Art-student in Munich,” I find like 
testimony borne to the effect Boy net this concord of sweet 
thought, sound, and colour. e following description casts into 
pee form the emotions which many a traveller has doubtless 
elt. ‘I had no conception,” writes the “‘ Art-student,” “how 
sublimely beautiful is this chapel.” ‘‘The crowd of worshipping 
people, the strains of music, the incense, all produced an over- 
powering effect; but the highest enjoyment was, in the calmness 
of early morning, in solitude, in so perfect a silence that one could 
hear one's heart beat, to sit there alone, cron my | one’s soul in the 
spirit of the place; being fanned, as it were, by angelic wings; 
being caught up into the golden sunlight of those heavens, for- 
getting all but the glorious abstractions before and above one, till 
Ihrist seemed to speak as He stretched forth His benevolent arms, 
till the Virgin's eyes sent peace into the depths of one’s soul, till 
the aie dale angels, overshadowed with their azure wings, 
burst into one anthem of praise and rejoicing!” The reader will 
grant that the architect and painter who succeed in arousing 
such emotions, must, notwithstanding minor errors, be in the 
main true to msthetic principles, and to those laws of constructional 
ee harmony which find response in the universal 


mind. 

The frescoes in this Chapel of All Saints comprise a complete 
cycle of biblical truth. The sacred narrative commences with the 
cupola at the entrance to the church, occupied by the leading 
events and ns of the Old Testament, in the midst whereof 
reigns the First Person of the bese The next cupola contains 
a corresponding selection from the New Testament, with God the 
Son as its centre. The choir sets forth the continued revelation 
in the Church, through God the Holy Ghost, manifest in the Acts 
of the A es, the seven gifts of the Spirit, and the seven sacra- 
ments, e entire chapel being dedicated to all the saints, the 
picture of St. Mary the Virgin, the most blessed of saints, is 
enthroned at the altar. This picture, which we engrave, is said 
to have been painted from the artist’s wife, a course of proceeding 


up to 


ersary of a marriage. The church, having taken fifteen years i 
the building, was consecrated in 1850. The style is Romanesque, 
after the manner of the Roman Basilicas of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The elevation and general arrangement, indeed, 
resemble the church of ‘‘St. Paolo fuori le Mure.” A 
to the Basilica is a monastery of Benedictine monks, who 
burial in the crypt. The refectory has a gg end, after 
manner of several well-known refectories in Italy, a fresco 
senting the Last Supper. This work, which is singularly im 
pressive, as all renderings of the subject are wont 
executed, in common with the pictorial rations of 
by Hess, with the aid of a It has been m: 
to stand in the presence of seven pictures of the 
four in or near Florence, one at Assisi, one in Milan 
this ‘‘heilige Abendmahl,” by Hess, in Munich. Si 
paintings suffer beyond doubt by the compari i 
involuntarily institutes with the seventh, the 
all, executed by Leonardo, in Milan. The task, then, which 
undertook was arduous. Yet I think, the general opinion is that 
the German painter has acquitted himself with credit. i 
was almost beyond reach, still some boldness of thought has been 
thrown at least into the figure of Judas; and for the rest, the 
picture leaves little to regret, and much to approve. Like the 
pe > psa by this painter, it is careful, conscientious, and right- 
min 

‘THe EMBARKATION OF Sr. BonrracE FRoM SOUTHAMPTON,’ 
which we engrave, is one of twelve large compositions taken from 
the life of the saint, which along the nave of the Basilica. 
These frescoes, of which this ‘ Embarkation’ is accepted as the 
best, ‘‘ have been executed,” says Mrs. Jameson, “‘ with great care, 
in a large. chaste, simple style.” The same writer describes ‘the 

of St. Boniface as one of the most beautiful and authentic of. 

the medizeval legends. As one of the Saxon worthies, educated in 
an bg are eg asa convent, and connected bag, our own 
early history, he is specially interesting to us. 
eventful life, his sublime devotion, and his tragical death, af 
admirable subjects for Christian Art and artists.” St. Boniface 
was born in the eighth century at Crediton, in Devonshire, of noble 
and wealthy parents. Con to the wishes of his family, he 
entered the Benedictine abbey of Nutshall, near Winchester, where 
he studied and taught poetry, history, rhetoric, and the Holy 
Scriptures. But in solitude a voice came with the injunction, 
‘Go and preach the 1 to all nations.” A ingly, in 
year 719, he quits his native England for ever, reaches Rome, and 
1s consecrated by Pope Gregory - fo the minton of preiing 
Gospel to the pagan inhahitents of Germany. He labours for 
upwards of ten years in Thuringia, Bavaria, Friesland, and 
Saxony, eve people. He is 





roe’ which, it will be remembered, the history of Art affords pre- 
ent. 


The other subject selected for illustration from the same chapel, 
‘The Worship of the Kings and the Shepherds,’ is one of the best 


examples of the artist's manner with which I am acquainted. It 
will be observed that two themes often treated separately are here 
brought together. On the one side come the three kings or wise 
men from the East, presenting gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
“by which bolical oblation,” writes Mrs. Jameson, ‘they 
protested a threefold faith: by gold, that he was a king; by 
incense, that he was God; by myrrh, that he was man, and 
doomed to death.” On the other side kneel the shepherds, with 
the pastoral offering of a lamb ; and behind them stand two young 
companions, piping before the Madonna and Child, as do the 
Piffereri—shepherds of the Campagna and of Calabria—at Christ- 
mas-tide in Rome. This union of two subjects has a double sym- 
bolic meaning : on the one side, the shepherds signify the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Jews; on the other side, the Magi denote the 
pa to the Gentiles. The Virgin, it will be observed, is not 
in a stable, but on a throne, and the Infant not in swaddling 
clothes lying in @ manger, but seated on his mother’s knee, raisin 
the hand in benediction. This violation of literal fact, of whic 
early Christian Art affords abundant example, admits of expla- 
nation, and, indeed, of justification. The scene, we are told, has 
been transferred from earth to heaven ; the picture is not so much 
® historic record as an imaginative vision, a poetic conception 
which, though a little bold, imagination refuses not to accept. 
Coming to points more technical, the simplicity of the composition, 
likewise its symmetry, evenly balanced on either side, are worthy 
of note. Also be it remembered that the gold background in the 
orginal work precluding perspective distance, the figures have 


| monks have an individual c 





here converting and civilising the 

created first Bishop of Mayence, and Archbisho p and Primate of 
all Germany. When more than seventy years of age, he travels 
once again into Friesland, pitches his tent on the of a small 
rivulet, and is set upon by a horde of pagans sworn to avenge their 
injured deities. ‘‘ The servants of Boniface drew their swords in 
his defence, but calmly, and even cheerfully, awaiting the approach 
of his enemies, and forbidding all resistance, he fell beneath their 
blows, a martyr to the faith which he had so long lived and 80 
bravely died to propa te.” 

_The picture by Hess of the saint’s ‘Embarkation’ tells the 
oe touching story so clearly that further explanation is not 
needed. Specially to be admired is the air of truth which gives 
persuasive reality to the scene. The tor feels himself present 
at this solemn leave-taking and benediction, and the good 
; racter which almost A 
portraiture. The composition, somewhat novel, and presenting 
withal unusual difficulties, has been with skill. : 

Hess, as a painter, wanting in the physical power of Cornelius, 
and in the spiritual fervour of Overbeck, does not, like those 
artists, rank among the chiefs of the German school. Yet is he a 
man holding honourable position; an artist, not creating his age, 
but moulded by it; an industrious, careful worker; a painter 
who utilises known ideas, adapts existing modes, and thus - 
‘epoe pictures, and does much service to Art. Vigour 

outlines never obtrudes, as with Cornelius, in the form of rude 
ruggedness; rather as the Carlo Dolci of Germany would he be 
recognised, by sweet serenity, by delicacy of beauty, and by quiet 
unobtrusive goodness. Tr id Raczynski say, that Hess, by 
disposition, was destined to be the pei ter of evangelists, for m 

him dominate the tender emotions of love and religion. 
. Beavineton ATKINSON. 
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THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 


CuHarrer III. 


‘“‘ Dame Paciencé sitting there I fonde, 
With facé pale, upon an hill of sonde.” 


As I try to summon this vision of Chaucer's | 
into definiteness, and as it fades before me, 
and reappears, like the i of Piccarda in 
the moon, there mingles with it another ;— 
the image of an Italian child, lying, she 
also, upon a hill of sand, by Eridanus’ 
side; a vision which has never quite left 
me since I saw it. A girl of ten or twelve, 
it might be; one of the children to whom 
there has never been any other lesson 
taught than that of patience :—patience of | 
famine and thirst; patience of heat and | 
cold; patience of fierce word and sullen | 
blow; patience of changeless fate and | 
giftless time. She was Nolan with her | 
arms thrown back over her head, all lan- 
guid and lax, on an earth-heap by the 
river-side, (the softness of the dust being 
the only softness she had ever ——— in 
the southern suburb of Turin, one golden 
afternoon in August, years ago. She had 
been at play, after her fashion, with other 
tient children, and had thrown herself 
own to rest, full in the sun, like a lizard. 
The sand was mixed with the draggled locks 
of her black hair, and some of it sprinkled 
over her face and body, in an “ ashes to 
ashes” kind of way ;—a few black rags 
about her loins, but her limbs nearly bare, 
and her little breasts, scarce dimpled yet,— 
white,—marble-like—but, as wasted mar- 
ble, thin with the scorching and the rains 
of Time. So she lay, motionless; black and 
white by the shore in the sun; the yellow 
light flickering back upon her from the 
— eddies of the river, and burning 
own on her from the west. So she lay, 
like a dead Niobid: it seemed as if the 
Sun-God, as he sank towards grey Viso, 
(who stood pale in the south-west, and 
pyramidal as a tomb), had been wroth 
with Italy for numbering her children too 
carefully, and slain this little one. Black 
and white she lay, all breathless, in a 
sufficiently pictorial manner: the gardens 
of the Villa Regina gleamed beyond, grace- 
ful with laurel-grove and labyrinthine ter- 
race; and folds of purple mountain were 
drawn afar, for curtains round her little 
— bed. Pictorial enough, I repeat ; and 
yet rm EN now have remembered her, 
so as to find her figure mingling, against 
my will, with other a rg her 
manner of ‘‘ revival.” For one of her play- 
mates coming near, cast some word at her 
which angered her; and she rose—‘“ en 
ego, victa situ”—she rose, with a single 
spring, like a snake; one hardly saw the 
motion ; and with a shriek so shrill that I 
ut my hands upon my ears; and so uttered 
erself, indignant and vengeful, with words 
of justice,—Alecto standing by, satisfied, 
teaching her acute, articulate syllables, and 
adding her own voice to carry them thrillin, 
through the blue laurel shadows. An 
having spoken, she went her way, wearily : 
and I passed by on the other side, meditating, 
with such Levitical propriety as a respect- 
able person should, on the asp-like Passion, 
following the sorrowful Patience; and on 
the way in which the saying, ‘‘ Dust shalt 
thou eat all thy days” has been confusedly 
fulfilled, first by much provision of human 
dust for the meat of what Keats calls 
‘*human serpentry ;” and last, by gather- 
ing the Consumed and Consumer into dust 
together, for the meat of the death spirit, 
or serpent Apap. Neither could I, for 
long, get rid of the thought of this strange 








| dust-manufacture under the mill-stones, as 


it were, of Death; and of the two colours 
of the grain, discriminate beneath, tho 
mer pnowcg | cast into the hopper. For 
indeed some of it seems only to be made 
whiter for its patience, and becomes knead- 
able into spiced bread, where they sell in 
Babylonian shops ‘slaves, and souls of 
men ;” but other some runs dark from 
under the mill-stones; a little sulphurous 
and nitrous foam being mingled in the 
conception of it; and is ominously stored 
up in magazines near river-em ents ; 
patient enough—for the present. 
_ But it is on to me that the 
image of this child mingles itself now with 
Chaucer’s; for I should like truly to know 
what Chaucer means by his sand-hill. 
Not but that this is just one of those 
enigmatical pieces of ing which we 
have made up our minds not to be troubled 
with, since it may evidently mean just 
what we like. Sometimes I would fain have 
it to mean the ghostly sand of the horologe 
of the world : and I think that the pale figure 
is seated on the recording heap, which rises 
slowly, and ebbs in giddiness, and flows 
again, and rises, tottering; and still she sees, 
ing beside her, the never-ending stream 
of phantom sand. Sometimes I like to think 
that she is seated on the sand because she 
is herself the Spirit of Staying, and victor 
over all things that pass and change ;— 
quicksand of the desert in moving pillar; 
quicksand of the sea in moving floor; 
roofless all, and unabiding, but she abiding; 
—to herself, her home. And sometimes I 
think, though I do not like to think (neither 
did Chaucer mean this, for he always meant 
the lovely thing first, not the low one), that 
she is seated on her sand-heap as the yon | 
treasure to be gained by human toil ; 
that the little ant-hill, where the best of 
us creep to and fro, bears to angelic eyes, 
in the patientest ye - of its galleries, 
only the aspect of a little heap of dust; 
while for the worst of us, the heap, still 
lower by the levelling of those winged sur- 
veyors, is high enough, nevertheless, to 
overhang, and at last to close in judgment, 
on the seventh day, over the journeyers to 
the fortunate Islands; while to their dying 
eyes, through the mirage, “the city 
sparkles like a grain of salt.” — 
But of course it does not in the least 
matter what it means. All that matters 
specially to us in Chaucer’s vision, is that, 
next to Patience, (as the reader will find by 
looking at the context in the ‘‘ Assembl 
of Foules” ) were ‘“‘ Beheste” and “‘ Art;” 
—Promise, that is, and Art: and that, 
although these yoo 5 P ag nee are here 
waiting only in one of the outer courts 
of Love, and the intended patience is here 
only the long-suffering of love; and the 
intended beheste, its promise; and the in- 
tended art, its cunning,—the same powers 
companion each other necessarily in the 
courts and ante-chambers of every trium- 
hal home of man. I say triumphal home, 
or, indeed, triumphal arches which you 
ass under, are but foolish things, and may 
ts nailed together any day, out of paste- 
board and filched laurel; but triumphal 
doors, which you can enter in at, with 
living laurel crowning the Lares, are not 
so easy of access: and outside of them 
waits always this sad portress, Patience; that 
is to say, the submission to the eternal laws 
of Pain and Time, and or them 
as inevitable, smiling at the grief. So 
much pains you shall take—so much time 
you shall wait :—that is the Law. Under- 
stand it, honour it; with peace of heart 
accept the pain, and attend the hours ; and 
as the husbandman in his waiting, you 





And this is true for all things, little and 
t. There is a time and a way in which 


ant failure ; if impatience become a habit, 
nothing but failure: until on the path 
you have chosen for your better swiftness, 
rather than the honest flinty one, there 
shall follow you, fast at hand, instead of 
Beheste and Art for companions, those two 
wicked hags, 


And yet the one her other 

Which with a staffe all full of little snags 

She did support, and Im her name: 

But th’ other was , armed with raging flame.” 


‘* Raging flame,” note ; unserviceable ;— 
flame of the black grain. But the fire 
which Patience carries in her hand is that 
truly stolen from Heaven, in the pith of 
the rod—fire of the slow match ; persistent 
Fire like it also in her own body,—fire in 
the marrow ; unquenchable incense of life: 
though it ry J seem to the bystanders that 
there is no breath in her, and she holds 
herself like a statue, as Hermione, ‘‘ the 
statue lady,” or Griselda, ‘‘ the stone lady ;” 
unless in one looks close for the glance 
forward, in the eyes, which distinguishes 
such pillars from the pillars, not of flesh, 
but of salt, whose eyes are set backwards. 

I cannot A to my work in this paper, 
somehow; the web of these old enigmas 
entangles me —* andagain. That: 
syllable which begins the name of G . 
‘* Gries,” ‘‘ the stone ;” the roar of the lon 
fall of the Toccia seems to mix with the soun 
of it, bringing thoughts of the great Alpine 
patience ; mute snow wreathed by grey rock, 
till avalanche time comes—patience of mute 
tormented races till the time of the Grey 
league came; at lastimpatient. (Not that, 
hitherto, it has hewn its way to much : the 
Rhine-foam of the Via Mala seeming to 
have done its work better.) Butit isa noble 
colour that Grison ;—dawn colour— 
graceful for a faded to ride in, and 
wonderful, in paper, for getting a glow upon, 
if you begin ogy” & as you may some day 

rhaps see by those Crear sketches at 

ensington, if ever anybody can see them. 

But we will get to work now; the work 
being to understand, if we may, what tender 
creatures are indeed riding with us, the 
British public, in faded silk, and handing 
our plates for us with tender little thumbs, 
and never wearing, or doing, anything else 
(not always te much to put on their 
own plates). The loveliest arts, the arts of 
noblest descent, have been long doing this 
for us, and are still, and we have no idea of 
their being Princesses, but keep them ill- 
entreated and enslaved: ‘vociferous as we are 
against Black slavery, while we are gladly 
acceptant of Grey; and fain to keep 
Aglaia and her sisters— Urania and hers, 
—serving us in faded silk, and taken for 
kitchen-wenches. We are mad Sanchos, 
not mad Quixotes ; our eyes enchant Down- 
wards 


For one instance only: has the reader 
ever reflected on the pallcies; and delibe- 
rate sublety, and unostentatious will, in- 
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in the ordinary process of steel 
peste a that process of which engravers 
themselves now with doleful voices deplore 
the decline, and with sorrowful hearts ex- 
the extinction, after their own days? 
By the way—my friends of the field of 
you need fear nothing of the kind. 
What there is of mechanical in your work ; 
of habitual and thoughtless, of vulgar or 
servile—for that, indeed, the time has come ; 
ee sun will burn it up for you, very ruth- 
essly ; but what there is of human liberty, 
and of sanguine life, in finger and fancy, 
is kindred of the sun, and quite inextin- 
ishable by him. He is the very last of 
ivinities who would wish to extinguish it. 
With his red right hand, though full of 
lightning coruscation, he will faithfully and 
tenderly clasp yours, warm blooded; you 
will see the vermilion in the flesh-shadows 
all the clearer; but your hand will not be 
withered. I tell you—(dogmatically, if 


‘only what printing is to writing. They 


conclude, at all events, that there 1s some- 
thing complacent, sympathetic, and helpful 
in the nature of steel; so that while a Y ar" 
and-ink sketch may always be considered 
an achievement proving cleverness in the 
sketcher, a sketch on steel comes out by mere 
favour of the indulgent metal: or perhaps 
they think the ~~ is woven like a piece of 
pattern silk, and the pattern is developed by 
board cards punched full of holes. 

ot so. Look close at that engraving— 





imagine it to be a drawing in pen and ink, 
and yourself required similarly to produce 
its parallel! True, the steel point.has the 
‘one advantage of not blotting, but it has 
| tenfold or twentyfold disadvantage, in that 
you cannot slur, nor efface, except in a ve 
| resolute and laborious way, nor play wit! 
it, nor even see what you are doing with it 
at the moment, far less the effect that 1s to 
‘be. You must feel what you are doing 




















you like to call it so, knowing it well) with it, and know precisely what you have 
—a square inch of man’s engraving is got to do; how deep—how broad—how far 
worth all the photographs that ever were a your lines must be, &c. and ec. (a 
dipped in acid (or left half-washed after- couple of lines of &c.s would not be enough 
wards, which is saying much)—only it to imply all youmust know). But suppose 
must be man’s engraving; not machine's | the plate were only a pen drawing: take 
engraving. You have founded a school on your pen—your finest—and just try to copy 
patience and labour—only; That school the leaves that entangle the nearest cow's 
must soon be extinct. You will have to head and the head itself; remembering 
found one on thought, which is Phoenician always that the kind of work required here 
in immortality, and fears no fire. Believe is mere child’s play compared to that of 
me, pho phy can do against lineengray- fine figure engraving. Nevertheless, take a 
ing just what me Tussaud’s wax-work | strong magnifying glass to this—count the 
can do against sculpture. That, and no | dots and lines that te the nostrils and 
more. You are too timid in this matter; | the edges of the facial bone; notice how the 
ou are like Isaac in that picture of Mr. | light is left on the top of the head by the 
hnorr’s in the last number of this Journal, | stopping at its outline of the coarse touches 
and, with Teutonically metaphysical pre- | which form the shadows under the leaves ; 
éaution, shade your eyes from the sun with | examine it well, and then—I humbly ask 
your back to it. Take courage; turn your | of you—try to do a piece of it yourself! 
eyes to it in an aquiline manner; put more You clever sketcher—you young lady or 
sunshine on your steel, and less burr; and gentleman of genius—you eye-glassed dilet- 
leave the photographers to their Phoebus of | tante— you current writer of criticism 
esium wire. royally plural,—I beseech you—do it your- 
Not that I mean to speak disrespectfally | self; do the merely etched outline yourself, 
of esium. I honour it to its utmost | if no more. Look you,—you hold your 
fiery particle (though I think the soul a etching needle this way, as} you el a 
fierier one); and I wish the said magnesium | pencil, nearly; and oT —you scratch 
with it! it is as easy aslying. Or if you 
» ! think that too difficult, take an easier piece ; 
Could Titian but have known what | —take either of the light sprays of foliage 
gnomes who built his dolomite crags | that rise against the fortress on the right, 


.all comfort and triumph; nightly-lodgin 
in light-houses, and utter victory over 


. 


above Cadore had mixed in the make of | put your glass over them—look how their 
them,—and that one day—one night, I | fine outline is first drawn, leaf by leaf; then 
mean—his blue distances would still be | how the distant rock is put. in between, 


seen pure blue, by light got out of his own | with broken lines, mostl stopping before 
mountains ! ; they touch the leaf-outline, and—again, 
Light out of limestone—colour out of | I pray you, do it yourself; if not on that 
coal—and white wings out of hot water! | scale, on a larger. " Go on into the hollows 
It is a great age this of ours, for traction | of the distant rock—traverse its thickets 
and extraction, if it only knew what to|—number its towers—count how many 
extract from itself, or where to drag itself | lines there are in a laurel bush—in an 
\ ae : arch—in a casement: some hundred and 
But in the meantime I want the public | fifty, or two hundred, deliberately? drawn 
to admire this patience of yours, while they | lines, you will find, in every square quarter 
have it, and to understand what it has cost | of an inch;—say three thousand to the 
fo give them even this, which has to pass | inch,—each with skilful intent put in its 
away. We will not take instance in figure | place! and then consider what the ordinary 
engraving, of which the complex skill and | sketcher’s work must appear to the men 
textural gradation by dot and chequer | who have been trained to this! 
must be wholly incomprehensible to ama- | ‘ But might not more have been done by 
/ teurs; but we will take a piece of average | three thousand lines to a square inch ?” you 
landscape engraving, such as is sent out of | will perhaps ask. Well, possibly. It may 
any good workshop—the master who puts | be with lines as with soldiers: three hun- 
his name at the bottom of the plate being | dred, knowing their work thoroughly, may 
of course responsible only for the general | be stronger than three thousand less sure of 
method, for the sufficient skill of subordi- | their game. We shall have to press close 
nate hands, and for the few finishing touches | home this question about numbers and 


if necessary. We will take, for example, 


purpose presently ;—it is not the question 


which, with respect to their icular ai 
it may be said, most truly, “ mueaie 
better done.” Whether an engraving should 
aim at effects of atmosphere, may be dis- 
putable (just as also whether a sculptor 
should aim at effects of perspective) ; but I 
do not raise these points to-day. Admit 
the aim—let us note the patience; nor this 
in engraving only. I have taken an en- 
graving for my instance, but I might haye 
taken any form of Art. upon all 
good artists, painters, sculptors, metal- 
workers, to bear witness with me in what I 
now tell the public in their name,—that 
the same Fortitude, the same deliberation, 
the same perseverance in resolute act—is 
needed to do anything in Art that is 
worthy. And why is it, you workmen, 
that you are silent always concerning your 
toil ; and mock at us in your hearts, within 
that shrine at Eleusis, to the gate of which 
you have hewn your way through so 
thickets of thorn; and leave us, 
foolish children, outside, in our conceited 
thinking either that ;we can enter it in 
play, or that we are grander for not enter- 
ing? Far more earnestly is it to be asked, 
why do you stoop to us as you mock us? 
If your secrecy were a noble one,—if, in 
that incommunicant contempt, you wae 
your own work with majesty, wh 
we would receive it or not, it were kindly, 
though ungraciously, done; but now you 
make yourselves our toys, and do our 
childish will in servile silence. If engray- 
ing were to come to an end this day, and no 
guided point should press metal more, do 
you think it would be in a blaze of glory 
that your art would expire ?—that ‘ten 
esse | in the annuals, and black proofs in 
road shop windows, are of a nobly monu- 
mental character,—‘‘ chalybe perennius?” I 
am afraid your patience has been too much 
like yonder poor Italian child’s; and over 
that genius of yours, low laid by the Matin 
shore, if it expired so, the ent for 
Archytas would have to be sung again ;— 
‘* pulveris exigui—munera.” Suppose you 
were to shake off the dust again! cleanse 
re wings, like the morning bees on that 
atin promontory; rise, in noble impa- 
tience, for there is such a thing: the Impa- 
tience of the Fourth Cornice. 


“ Cui buon voler, e giusto amor cavalca.” 
Shall we try, together, to think over the 
meaning of that Haste, when the May 


mornings come ? . 


deadl 


J. RUSKIN. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO ART. 


ANILINE AND COAL-TAR COLOURS. 


Part II. 

HAVING in a former article (vide p. 25) 
given a sketch of the origin and progress 
of these novel and beautiful colours, and 
also an outline of the methods by which 
the purples and reds are commercially pro- 
duced, it is now pro to continue the 
same course with respect to the remaiming 
aniline colours. 

Blues.—The blue colours from aniline may 
be classed under three different heads :— 

ist. Blue colouring matters of a light 
hue, resisting the action of acids, and to @ 
certain extent that of light, but decolorised 
by alkalies;—such are the colours 


the plate of Turner's ‘ Mercury and Argus,’ 
engraved in this Journal. — 

I suppose most peo 
| / plate, fancy it is pr 
| 
| 


now. Supposing certain results required, 
; |-—-atmospheric effects, surface textures 
le, looking at such a | transparencies of shade, confusions of light. 
uced by some simple |—more could not be done with less. There 
which is to drawing | are engravings of this modern school, of 


Azuline, Bleu de Lyon, Bleu de Paris, 

Blue, and probably the Bleu de Mulhouse. 
2nd. Blue colouring matters giving shades 

very similar to those of indigo, offering 


mechanical ifice . 
- great resistance to light and es, but 
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turning green under the action of acids, 
such as Azurine. 

8rd. Blue highty fuck matters of a light 
shade, but highly fugitive, turning yellow 
when in contact with acids, such as that 
produced by Mr. Lauth’s process. 

It is highly interesting to notice how all 
these various kinds and shades of blue are 
obtained from one substance, aniline, not- 
withstanding the great variety of properties 
which they present; for, on the one hand, 
some cannot withstand the action of light, 
while others, on the contrary, such as 
azurine, are as fast as indigo; again some, 
such as azuline, perfectly resist the action of 
acids, while others, such as azurine, are modi- 
fied by it. These facts tend to show that as 
we become better acquainted with the com- 

ition and properties of these colours, it 
is most likely we shall arrive at methods 
by which their defects will be overcome, 
and perfect fastness obtained, when it will 
be possible to substitute the brilliancy of 
the aniline colours for the dull and some- 
what unsatisfactory hues produced by the 
aid of indigo and ian blue. 

The first aniline blue which was brought 
into the market was azuline, discovered by 
M. Marnas, of the firm of Guinon, Marnas, 
and Bonnet, of Lyons. The production of 
this colour was as interesting, in a scientific 
point of view, as its beauty was novel, and 
the following method of manufacturing it 
was kept secret for a long period. e 
blue is produced by slowly oxidising aniline 
by means of a substance called peonine; 
the properties of which we shall describe 
further on, and the following is an outline 
of the process :—Five parts of peonine are 
mixed with eight parts of aniline, and the 
whole is —_ at the boiling point for several 
hours, until nearly all the substances used 
are transformed into the blue colouring 
matter. To isolate it, the boiled mass is 
thrown into cold water, previously acidu- 
lated with vitriol, which not only neutralises 
the excess of aniline used, but also keeps 
the colour in an insoluble condition. This 
is collected, dried, and washed with heavy 
oils of tar, which separate the insoluble 
resinous matters. Lastly, its purification is 
effected by washing the colour, first with 
alkali and then with acidulated water. The 





azuline thus prepared presents itself as a 
reddish powder with a golden lustre, and | 
its alcoholic or methylic solutions can be | 
used by the dyer, for all that is necessary | 
in using azuline to dye silk or wool, is to | 
add some of the above solutions to a hot | 
aqueous bath slightly acidulated with vitriol, 
into which the silk or wool is plunged, when | 
the blue dye becomes fixed upon the | 
material. 
The next blue introduced to the notice of 
the public was one by Mr. Charles Lauth, of 
Mulhouse, which we shall notice presently. 
But the light shades of blue which have 


the reduction of rosaniline by means of | 
aniline; and the following is the _— 

that has given the best results, and which 
is still the base of all the methods now in 
use for producing these shades of blue. Mr. 
Girard’s maiaed consists in heating for 
several hours, ata temperatureof 329° Fahr., 
= weights of aniline red and aniline, 
when the mass gradually assumes first a 
purple and then a blue hue. The mass is 
then allowed to cool, when it is washed with 
weak hydrochloric acid, which removes the 
excess of aniline and a purple colour. The 


insoluble residue is further p ‘ 
boiled several times with slightly dilut 
hydrochloric acid, and then with 





water, after which a beautiful blue colour 








on that substance. 


remains, only requiring to be dissolved in | is i 
meth lated alcohol to be ready for the dyer rials 


y Mapes printer. But since the date of 
patent (1861) great improvements have 
been’ effectod in e production of this blue, 
chiefly consisting in employing the acetate , 
of rosaniline instead oride, and 
strong acetic acid instead of hydrochloric. 
Thus Mr. E. C. Nicholson describes his 
process to be as follows :—Twenty pounds of | 
rosaniline are mixed with four pints of | 


aa acetic acid, and to are | 
ed 60 Ibs. of aniline, the whole being 
my boiled for about an hour and a quarter, 
e temperature ually rising to 360°, 
when the formation of the blue colour is 
completed. Four en of the same crys- 
tallisable acetic acid are added, with twenty 
ints of methylated alcohol. To remove 
m. the blue colour any shade of purple 
with which it may be mixed, it is Poated 
with several times its weight of strong | 
vitriol, which dissolves the purple colour. 
The blue, when washed and dissolved 








in methylated alcohol, constitutes the | that 


splendid colour called opal blue. Some 
manufacturers of opal blue find it advan- 
tageous to add to the mixture of acetate of | 
rosaniline and aniline a few per cent. of 
benzoic acid, which enhances greatly the 
rapid formation of a fine shade of blue. It 
would also ap that a fine blue can be 
produced by heating together at a tem- 


perature of 320° a mixture of arseniate of | Purpl 


rosaniline, acetate of soda, and aniline. In 
this case arseniate of soda is produced, and 
the acetate of rosaniline is reduced by the 
aniline as in the above case. The blue 
colour is then purified by treating it suc- 
cessively with strong muriatic and sul- 

huric acids. Messrs. Simpson, Maule, and 

icholson have lately introduced a very 
beautiful dark purple blue colour, called 
Toluidine blue, discovered by Dr. Hofmann. 
It is produced by a process differing from 
that just described only in the use of tolui- 
dine instead of aniline, and Dr. Hofmann 
has proved that the chemical composition 
of this latter colour is absolutely analogous 
with that of opal blue. Owing to the great 
success which has attended the introduction 
of these colours, various attempts have 
been made to produce the light blue shades 
of aniline with shellac, oleic acid, &c., 
which reduce or remove a portion of the 
oxygen from rosaniline, and act as aniline 





I shall now proceed to give an outline 
of the dark blue shades yielded by aniline. | 

M. Fritsche, a celebrated Russian che- 
mist, observed during some of his researches 
on this substance, the ge age of a dark 
blue compound, which he prepared by 
mixing togecher an alcoholic solution of a 
salt o' alin together with one of chlorate 
of potash and hydrochloric acid. After a 
short time a dark blue precipitate was pro- 


had most success, and are first in favour with | duced, which underwent no change under ees from 


under that of acids. The insolubility of 
this substance in all solvents prevented its 
being used as a dyeing material. Messrs. | 
Emifo Kopp and Ho also observed 
the production of this substance; but ite 
a 


— to the fibres of cotton, wool, | paring 
an 


silk was ultimately effected by the fol- | 


ergo the bed. 
again refer to this colour of aniline i 
ra er mappa SF mp he it is used 
to obtain a very dark blue i 

with black, in that branch of manufacture. 


With respect 


duced a very beautiful blue colour by 
‘ aléine or the nitrate of rosani- 
line by various organic compounds, such 
as aldehyde “9 substance produced by the 
oxydation vinous alcohol), benzoyl, 
acetyle, and many of the natural essences. 
These reactions are interesting, as they show 
rosaniline can produce a blue colour, 
nom —— as in the i case, 
or by substituting for a of its hydrogen 
some organic radicals, ay the case with 
= and toluidine blues. These facts acquire 

itional interest since Dr. Hofmann has 
succeeded in substituting ether for part of 
the hydrogen in aniline, as shown in my 
former article when speaking of Primula 
e. 

Aniline Yellow. —It is well known to 
the manufacturers of aniline red that at 
the same time this colour is produced, a 
—_ portion of a resinous substance of 
feebly basic —— is formed, from 
which Mr. Nicholson has succeeded in iso- 
lating a fine yellow colouring matter, called 
Phosphine. This substance has been studied 
by Dr. Hofmann, and named by him Chry- 
saniline, from the fact of its impartin g.‘0 
silk a beautiful golden yellow colour, which 
is easily obtained by —T dipping the 
fibres ‘into a methylated alcoholic solution 
of this colour. Dr. Hofmann represents this 
substance when pure to be in the form of 
a finely divided yellow powder, closely re- 
sembling freshly precipitated chromate of 
lead, y un isable, and scarcely 
soluble in water. saniline, like all the 
other colours from aniline, is an organic 
base or alkaloid—that is to say, a substance 
susceptible of combination with acids, and 
forming well defined salts. 

Aniline Green.—Among the most remark- 
able colours obtained from aniline, not the 
least interesting is a ome called Viridine, 
not only because its beauty and intensi 
are considerably in by _artificis 
light, but also use it is the first arti- 
ficial green ever produced. No doubt our 
readers are aware that we many 
reds, blues, yellows, &c., but the only green 
hitherto known — viridine) was one 

ina in the year 1852, 
er the name of Lo-Kao, This green 


dyers and printers, are those produced by | the action of alkalies, but became green | = af pe 


possessed prope u 

green in artificial light, whieh ve it su 

a value that the Chamber ? coy of 

L offered a large sum of money to any 

ner who could find a method of pre- 
ing it in Europe, and adjudged the 

reward to M. Charvin, of Lyons, who pre- 


lowing means:—The production of the | pared it from a plant called / = — 


colour on cotton 


ted from passing ticus. I may further add, 


i ject, that Lo-Kao nts a 
the goods through a solution of chlorate of _ subject Scene vs Ane cit 


potash, and then printing on it a thickened | most exceptional 


i i i ili ’ h ,| in matters, viz., U 
solution of acid chloride of aniline, when, | the influence of various re-agents, the seven 


colours of the 


strange to say, from po — com- | 
und a m colour y appeared, 
epee Bago be into a dark blue it was | 


simply n to pass the piece 


solution of bichromate of potash. When it ing: 


that of producing, under 


The best me which I am acquainted 


a with for producing viridine is the follow- 


—M. Usébe, discoverer of it, mixes 
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/ id su fphate of auilipe, yith a substance 
sntiedmldeligde wt ae ne io 
twel fo fat 7 e 
ree ae uded.'#'The wholesisthen 
dilutedawith a. weak teplution® of ‘sul fh 
acid carried tothetboil; and hyposulphite of 
gp ielisednelly added wien a*bedutiful 

colour is~pfoduced, which remains in 

ition andthe liquor can be at once ‘used 

by. the ‘dyer toimpart a‘green colour to silk 
ér.wool. i Sat 7 wh vee vol 
Colours from Napthaline.—Napthaline is 

a white; solid, crystalline«substance, having 

asveryspunigent odour ; "ard, as’ it ,is' pro- 

duchd. inf viantities during the distil- 
dation: of Py from Newcastle 

, and-also.as it’is @ refuse product which 
to} present time’ has*received ‘no com- 
meftial application, great efforts have been 
made by several chemists'to;introduce into 
arts aha manufactures the beautiful colours 
wipeh this substance is susceptible of giving, 

Ww it. is‘ submitted* to’ various «chemical 

reactions.» Although thesesattempts have 

nothitherto been commercially. succéssful, 
still, the cheapness.of:the first‘ material; and 
the great brilliancy of the colours generated, 
induce us to record here a few facts respect- 

it. ° . Fee 

~» It was known as.far back. as 1840-1841, 

‘when ' Laurent» published . his: remarkable 

researches ‘on this‘ substance,‘ that naptha+ 

line yiélded fine colonrs.upder the.action of 
certain re-agents, but this received ' com- 
tively little aftefition. until ‘the’ success- 
appdibapicar cf aniline’colours called them 

ren public noticepMr> ee had a 

napthaline was: ptible of yielding 
products: whith, in thitreshetaical Geuiiphelt 
tion,” were: similar or: identical with. those 
which could be obtained from‘alizarine, the 
colbur-giving . principle .of!.madder roots. 

These facta,swbro: further, corroborated by 

somes valuable’ résearches. made: by«Dr.*E: 

Schiinck on the.latter subject." Farther, in 

1861, M.Zs Roussiny stdrtled.the ‘scientific 

world by.déclaring that-he: believed-he had 

discover ed the’ means”of: making" alizarifie 
from *hapthaline,' aj belief which» derived 
strength fromshis) observation ‘that on“dip- 

‘ping «cloth}»mordanted:as it’ would. be for 

madder. dyeing, into a solution oféthe colour 

he had obtained from Jnapthaline, similar 
shadesof, colour were produced" But; unfor- 
tunately for, him, and.for-this country; thé 
colours were found on closer’examination 
to be inferior to thdse of alizarines and also 
n6teto; be fast;: the ,posdession ‘of this latter 
quality being, as"is well/known; one of. the 
chief » characteristics of « madiler *' colours. 

The simplesprocess deyised by*M. Roussin 

to» produce? his colour “was « to» dissolve 

slowly. binitro :napthaline .in« concentrated 
sulphuric acid,.and. when) the tempera‘ 
ture of the mixture had been : gradua 

raised to. 392°, to’ addsslowly granulated 
zinc,«when a red° colouring matter was 
gradually produced. » To obtain:thig it was 
simply n . to. dilute: the liquor with 
water, boil, and .filter; when» M:. Roussin’s 

#0-calledjalizarine separated .itself:in+the 

form ofsfine rédor.orange coloured crystals. 

vaMr. W. cA. Perkins bas devoted > of late 
much. time and labour. in'endeavouring. to 
apply, cc erbially,- napthaline colours, 
and has published somerintéresting ;papers 
onthe. preparation and: properties of.several 
of.them. .Thus ‘he. has described the coni- 
position and* characteristics" of « nitrosonap~ 
thalin,which is a crystalline, dark-colouréd 

; of-atgréenish ‘metallic’ reflection’ 
that» when. digsolved» in aléohol,» assumes 

« most beautiful purple ‘or violet colour,’as 

fine as ofthe ‘anilines when’ an acid is 

added. Butwhat renders this colour ‘use- 
less in practice is, that if: silk is dyed-with 


on 


it, when dipped~ in" water; ‘if’ ifimediatély 
tosés its fine purplé hiie.**. + + 4 ww: 
»’ Napthylamitie ‘is a ‘product~which 18 to 
napthdiline what.-sniline’is' to -bénzirie, and 
thas been ' miith® expefi ed" on” of + late 
years,” ‘as ‘a* colour*produc  thaterial: 
Although Mr:-H.*Brummer’ seeded, in 
1861, in obtaining from this colourless; crys- 
talline’ substarice ‘of ‘most: oxious odour; a 
Very fine violet colour, still "the difficulties 
attending’ its* prodaction ‘were "sd great, as 
to necessitate it# abandénment. bile C1 
»% M> du’ Wilde Leery wh | about => 
same period, a method of prod: apurp 

from’ Plate substituting “nitrate * of 
mércury for’the arsenjc ‘acid etaployéd*by 
M.* Brunner. :! M.+ Roussin,* above “men- 
tioned, has‘also'found’that‘if silk*or wool*is 
dipped’ in‘a colourléss* solution ‘of hydro- 
chlorate ‘of .napthylamiine, arid’ thén ‘inito ‘a 
colourless ‘solution of nitrate ‘of ‘soda, ‘a 
beautiful scarlet Colour ‘is ticed ‘on’: the 


when the'silk' is washed to remove excess 
of-acids; the colour loses'its beauty. Lastly; 
M: Marnas,' of - Lyons, * has* found ~ that 
‘tapthylamine can‘ be’ substifuted ‘with suc- 
cess for atiiline in the’ mariufacture ‘of his 
azuline blue. Pes sie . 
©‘ Notwithstanding the failures hitherto to 
adapt *napthaline ’ colours «to commercial 
requirements, ‘still the pfogress of chemical 
science is ‘such that it’is only a question 
of time, and very few years will certainly see 
‘these*colours used in competition with those 
of aniline. ¢ pal OR ' 
; ' F. Crace Catvert. 
» ’ 


ee 


MADEMOISELLE ROSA BONHEDR’S 
‘ LABOURAGE /NIVERNAIS.’ , 
' * om a | “rt @ t 
Tus picture, the property of the French 
Government, was ‘repeated by Madémoisélle 
Bonheur’ for :\Count*Orloff, and\the réplica 
is now to be’séen‘at«'the French” Gallery 
in Pall Mall.» A /paintizig’so’ well «known 
scarcely requires description ; but*as’ there 
are many’ persons whovhave not? seén‘it, ‘it 
may: be'well to say;that it shows principally 
a'yoke of six oxen with two men ploughing; 
and thesetare’ followed: by.a sevondary-ard 
similar aggroupment.: They are working on 
an old pasture, and the ploughshare turns 
rup thé soil:in‘healvy. masses; itidéed these 
markings’ and forms we. have .always rée- 
garded. as so "positive as‘almost to supersede 
the oxen ;* but? this may not*be* generally 
felt. . For a man*the: picture..would-have 
been a maryellous *production,” but’ for''a 
woman ‘it’.is: more: thant that. The: power 
and self-reliance of the’ artist are shown not 
more in what she presents -than® in-what 
she omits—objects? appropriate: to’ such“a 
scene whichf are’ a LY? by. their ab- 
sence.” ~ The eyes:andforms of the’oxen*dd 
not indicate .what we call.breetling, but the 
animals © possess « vast -strength, and -their 
movement shows they are: drdwing by their 
weight.» This, with-man other facto, sets 
forth without the? slightést -ostentation an 
amount «of #studious -_ rare’ even 
among’ anithal a . «With: a’ determi- 
nation’ to’ coricentrate ' the -entiretattentidn 
onthe oxen, ithefe~isr nothing: in « the 
landscape t6 divért''thereye :»event the sun- 
light \is. expressed Pes by ‘sliadow* than 
ight. .."Nhés Iéabourage »Nivernais * is 
one ofthe grandest Cattle’ pictures that haye 


fibre ;’ but. what’ has’ preventéd ‘the use of j 
this reniarkable' colour, whith résists‘the . 
‘action of light} acid and alkalies,”is,‘that without: 








ever'been produced. » It caandtrbe said ‘that 
Mademoiselle «Bonheur will ae lieréaftér | 
equal it,, but «it» may be“affirmed: she ‘will | 
never éxcek it: rt te a 


« 
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~ * “SELECTED PrOTUiiits * -" 
ive # YW ex. ee @ tui we 
FROM THE. PICLURE, IN\ THE. PossEssidy 
twos os OF THE PUBLISHERS® «i monw 
ne) Oe iA Yu Desa nang 
ABREST OF A PEASANT#ROY. BRIT" 
1 didi [1798.4 ora CLAN dey 


+ « oe 


- F. Goodall, B.A., Painter. '.r, .E. Goodall, Engrayer. 4 


Brirrayy is not mu 


er foreign “countries - easytof » at 
the English tourist. « It iseasiér 


Habs arnt andl los, SpePhpe, ah ala 
other “7 
for thetlatter ict than’ the fotufet ‘ 
‘of ‘Fraziée *fowvér ! : 
‘mere idler-than’an’ other aan 


although pe ee en of? the’ iis 
improved sinte Mrs. ‘ 
erpliskiod in 1820,- her travels" thére, ' 
i ‘is’ still suffidi re 
! 


this 
for 


« her« 

‘she drew of them ‘is’still suff 

true‘ at *this:time to deter ‘visitors’ in* 
corisiderable number.’ ‘‘‘ The"Bre 


writes, ‘‘dwell‘in huts b 
mud; men, pigs, and shifaren ties 
- odistirieti 


indedd;' dirty«to' a lodthed excess 5 a 

this*may-be attributed their y 

even - cadaverous ! aspects’. Their * 

‘are as wild’and savage’ as-their.appe 

the only indication they exhibit’of'mim 

at.all with civilised credtutés is that whie 

ever-they meet you bow theif” 

take off theif hats in:tokén of réspéct! »¢ 

In some; parts ‘of; Briftany the mén" wear 

— dress, and'look not unlike 
escri 

part of the dréss is worn‘outside ; ‘it is'm 

with" long “sleeves, “and falls*neaf 

thé knees. : Their: lori 

dishevelled about their 


ie neatiy ‘baw |] 
F cholera 

beirtg? covered by'a broad flapped stra > 

‘ 4 


béaver- hat. * Some! few of ‘the* 

without shoes or ‘stockifgs ; *but-the™gefie= 
rality? wear \ sabéts’*(wooden’ aes a 
thrust straw into‘them ‘to prevent the- 

being ‘ribbed-by’ thé pressure’ of ‘the’ wood! 
ogu . The woman! wike ‘ieee 
respectable, ‘aridé are: dressed’ decently? int 
their“ singulart c6stume;- Idok -fidrid’ and 
healthy ; while those ‘attired’ in the raggéd 
garmhénts béar'a squalid and’ meagre’as= 


ar ont 


than once or *twice," but mdt,' wet 


« Mr. Goodall has a : 


‘within the last tan‘or twel¥e'years ; ‘aside 
painted’ several’ ‘pictures, -the’ iit :7 


which have ‘been gatheréd from th t 
That: forming ‘the' subjett*of the’ afi 
engraving*is one ‘of them ; it-was" 


of.the great French’Revolutidn, the Bretons 
inhabiting the remote rural ‘districts espe 

cially cathered? to” the: royal - catise’;* they 
were ‘a 'simple-mindéd. ‘race,’ ‘con g 
themselves: little with’ politi¢s, and" loyal ‘to 
their sovereign.‘ The picture represents the 
arrest! of one’ of ‘these *peasants ‘ by two 
soldiers: of ‘the: republic.:- the” mia has evi- 


Seathy-tebentep arms ‘in’ défence ‘a ape 
‘or¢the wae xostiiig: Senitiet ainst’ an 
beam’ of ‘the’ cottage; has been ed 


into a weapon of war, and he’ has “snatched 
up a sickle onthe entrance ‘of 'the'soldiérs; 
to defend himsélf The wife rushes forward 
gnd ‘implores his - release ;' while”an’ aged 
couple; the parents,’ probably / of one orthe 
other Sof *the+ younger pair,‘ have 


thémselves of their gtand¢hildren, andlook 


on the’proceedings with horror anid ‘diamay: 
We ‘scarcely sremémber' a *pictute ‘by? Mr: 
Goodall which shows"so just a’ claim *tovtie 


title of an actual historical’subject*asrthiie; |}. 
the isto cu pel a oy ie 


sustaihed, ¢the® composition » well * ai 


dtd’ the treatment‘ brodd ‘in'execution® * “ 
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Treasurer at the Mauritius—a with an 

MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: pemreconpe ty Byker cnnyg™ 2 ong Avene 

A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT | have derived his qualification for this office 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. from his antipathy to arithmetic, and his 

‘Br S ©. HALL, FSA, axp Mas. 8. 0. HALL. utter unfitness for business. The result 


“ History be formed from p 


noe he returned 





t and records, but lives can only be written from personal . : 
knowledge, ; lees and less, and in a short time is lost for ever."—Dr. J . indicated by his famous When 
is growing every day a ever. R. JOHNSON. Y not the Oa pun. to hi 
wis on 


a that he because 

THEODORE HOOK. ot ihchealth, “Hock “regetied™ to. say 
ee, ii) think th is in 

as tho chest.” He wes found guilty of owing 





ah pe AHEODORE EDWARD 
wae? Hook was born in 
Charlotte Street, Bed- 
ford Square, on the 
22nd September, 1788. 
4. His pang hinge i) 
composer, W: ** enjoy: 
in his time success and 
tue + } celebrity.” His elder 
’ brother, James,was Dean 
of Worcester, whose son. 
is the present learned 
and eloquent Dean of Chichester. The 
mother was an accomplished lady, and also 
an author. 
The natural talent of Theodore was, there- 
fore, early nursed: unfortunately, the Green 
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Room was the too frequent ‘‘ study” of the | a prisoner there, paid a visit to India. The 
youth, for his father’s fame and income| story is this—the gentleman called one 
were chiefly derived from the composition | morning on the marshal, who said, ‘‘ Mr. 


peri 

Liston, will be at no loss to comprehend | and involved, that no one but myself could 
the popularity of Hook’s farces, for these | unravel them, so I ran took 
eminent men were his “‘ props.” my chance. I am back with ample funds 

In 1812, when his finances were low, and | to -y by: my debts, and to live 

the chances of increasing them ‘limited, and | ably 

when, perhaps, also his constitution had | did not say if the gentleman had obtained 
been tried by ‘‘ excesses,” he received the | from his securities a license for he 
appointment of Accountant-General and | had done; but the anecdote illustrates the 





ark Aufe gr421. Apia 


fag (Aeee G ld Mes rly Few 


IAG «~ 


extreme laxity enjoyed by prisoners in 
‘*the Rules,” which exten to several 
streets, as com with the doleful in- 
carceration to which poor debtors were sub- 
jected, who, in those days, often had their 
miserable homes in a jail for debts that 
might have been paid by shillings. 
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He then took up his residence at Pu’ , | doubt if its interior was ever seen half 

tom which he rnoved tou angon” n| a dwn pute are the old confidential 
ev \ t subsequen Fulham, worshippers , Mouth. P i 

where the remainder of life was passed, Hook resided herein comparative obscurity. 

and where he died. ‘The house at Full It gave him a nee Se 
was a small detached cottage. It is of | Bridge, and of on the opposite 

this cottage that Lockhart says, “ We | of theriver. As the flowed past the 
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bottom of his small and narrow garden, he 
y cheerful and changing 
me ee. 


. 


boats, 
steamboats. The only 
cottage I ever saw was some- 
hat coarsely furnished ; a few prints hung 
n the walls, but there was no evidence of 
refinements which substi- 
for animal gratifications, 
in the internal ments of a domicile 
that becomes necessarily a workshop. 
/ Hook’s love of practical joking seems to 
have commenced early. Almost of that 
character was his well-known answer to 
the Vice-Chancellor at Oxford, when asked 
whether he was p to subscribe to 
the Thirty-nine Articles—‘‘ Oh certainly, to 
forty of , if you please ;” and his once 
meeting the proctor dressed in his robes, 
who, having questioned him, “Pray, sir, 
are you a member of this university ?”’ 
received a reply, ‘‘ No, sir; pray are you? 
In the memoirs of Charles Mathews, by 
’nis widow, abundant anecdotes are recorded 
of these practical jokes; but in fact, ‘‘ Gilbert 
Gurney,” which may be regarded as an 
autobiography, is of them. Mr. Bar- 
ham, his biographer, also relates several, and 
states that when a young man, he had a 
“‘ museum ” containing a large and varied 
collection of knockers, sign-paintings, bar- 
bers’ poles, and cock ts, gathered 
, together during his ‘‘ predatory adventures ;” 
but its most attractive object was ‘a 
igantic Highlander,” looted from the shop- 
co of a tobacconist on a dark, fog 
night. These ‘‘ enterprises of t F 
and moment” are detailed by himself in 
full. The most “glorious” of them has 
been. often told—how he sent through the 
post some ‘four thousand” letters, inviting 
on @ given day a huge assemblage of visitors 
to the house of a lady of fortune, living at 
54, Berners Street, beginning with a dozen 
sweeps at daybreak—including lawyers, 
doctors, upholsterers, jewellers, coal-mer- 
chants, linen-drapers, artists, even the 
Lord Mayor, for whose behoof a special 
temptation was invented. In a word, there 
was no conceivable trade, profession, or 
calling that was not summoned to augment 
the crowd of foot passengers and carriages 
by which the street was thron from 
dawn till midnight, while Hook an 
enjoyed the conft 


the hoax was merely the result of a wager 
that Hook would in one week make the 
quiet dwelling the most famous house in 
all London. Mr. Barham affirms that the 
lady, Mrs. Tottenham, had, in some way or 
other, fallen under the displeasure of ‘‘ the 


named friends. 

His conversation was an unceasing stream 
of wit, of which he was profuse, as if he 
knew ~ —— Sage ge 
never kept it for di , or for company, 
or for those who bese te velno—wh = 
indeed as natural to him, as commonplace 
to commonplace characters. It was not 
guly in puns, in repartees, in lively retorts, 
in spar sentences, in brilliant illustra- 
tions, or in apt or exciting anecdote, this 
faculty was developed. I have known him 
string together a number of graceful verses 
—every one of which was fine in composi- 
tion and admirable in point—at a moment's 
notice, on a subject the most inauspicious, 
and apparently impossible either to wit or 
rhyme ; yet with an effect that delighted a 
party, and might have borne the test of 


criticiam the most severe. These verses he 


* In “ Gilbert Gurney,” Hook mains Daly 
the man ; I did it; § : 4 
doth Get wes pera thought 


say—“T am 
and design, I 








usually sung in a sort of recitative to some 
tune with which all were familiar; and if 
a piano were at hand, he accompanied him- 
self with a gentle strain of music. 
Mrs. Mathews relates that she was 
— once when eager ry with the 
Lane company, at a er given 
to Sheridan in honour of his return for 
Westminster. The guests were numerous, 
yet he made a verse upon every person in 
the room: “every action was turned to 
account; every circumstance, the look, the 
gesture, or any other accidental . effects, 
served as occasion for wit.” Sheridan was 
astonished at his extraordinary faculty, and 
declared that he could not have imagined 
such power possible had he not witnessed it. 
People used to give him subjects the most 
unpromising, to test his powers. Thus 
Campbell records that he once supplied him 
with a theme, ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,” and that 
he amply seasoned the song with both.* 
I was present when this rare faculty was 
ut to even a more severe test at a party at 
Mir. Jerdan’s, at Grove House, Brompton— 
a house long since removed, to make room 








a friend | 
usion from a room opposite." | 
Lockhart, in the ‘‘ Quarterly,” states that | 


| world considered great, but which became 
| small when placed in comparison with 
formidable trio” —Mr. Hook and two un- | ' - 

t was the first time I had met Hook, 
/and my astonishment was unbounded. I 


He | 


fF ifeipes 
heel 


Hook, ora | been for his , 
and, as usual, demanding a theme, os 
the guests, either facetious or ici 
called out, ‘‘Take Yates’s big nose” (Yates, 
the actor, was of the party). To any one 
else such a subject would have been 
ling. Not so to Hook; he rose, glanced once 
ae round ye table, and chaunted (so to 

a series of verses, ect in rythm 
and Stan the incapable } aoe being dealt 
with in a marvellous spirit of fun, humour, 
serious comment, and absolute philosophy, 

had 


utterly inconceivable to those who 
never heard the marvellous improvisatore; 





THE RESIDENCE OF THEODORE HOOK. 


each verse describing something which the 
“ Yates’s big nose !” 


found it impossible to believe the song was 
improvised; but I had afterwards ample 
reason to know that so thorough a triumph 
over difficulties was with him e no means 
rare. 
I had once a glorious day with him on 
the Thames, fishing in a vend on the river, 
o — the “Swan,” at Thames Ditton. 
ook was in health and spirits, 
and brimful of mirth. He toved tho aniar’s 
craft, though he seldom enjoyed it; he 
spoke with something like affection of a 
long ago time, when bobbing for roach at 
the foot of Fulham Bridge, the fisherman 
perpetually raising or lowering his float, 
according to the ebb and flow of the tide. 


Yes, it was a a day ! be a of 
his *sayi and doings,” m y 
morn Sada sun, va fill a y 
volume. It was a fine summer day. 

on the Thames is lazy fishing, the gudgeons 
bite freely, but there is little labour im 
“landing” them: it is the perfection of 
the dolce-far-niente, giving leisure for talk, 


| and frequent desire for refreshment. In 


punt, at all events, though not by the river 
side, idle ti is idly spent; but the wit 
and fun of ook that day might have 
delighted a h by-sitters, and it was @ 
grie to'the thaff was the only listener— 
ook and I—to borrow a pun that is said 
to have been made by grt as” another 
occasion. Hook then conceived—probably 
then made—the verses he afterwards 
me for the New Monthly, entitled “ 
Swan at Ditton.” ; 
The last time I saw Hook was at Priors 
Bank, Fulham, where -his neighbours, 
Mr. Baylis and Mr. Whitmore, had given 


ve 








* Campbell thus writes of Hook in 1812:—« Yesterday 


an improvisatore—a wonderful creature of the name of | be 


Hook—sang some extempore songs, not to my admiration, | 
but to my astonishment. I prescribed a subject, * Pepper 





and Salt,’ and he seasoned the im i —very | 
truly Attic salt.” 5s antenna | 


an “entertainment,” the leading feature 
ing an amateur play, for which, by the 
way, I wrote the prologue. Hook was then 
in his decadence, in broken health, his 
animal spirits gone, the cup of life drained 
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the occasion that had brought 
er; and perhaps he never, in 

is best time, was more origi 
and pointed. I can recall two 
“They may boast of their Fulham 

But this is the Fulham stage.” 


shutters, and a flood of light fell upon the 
lad’s head. The effect was very ing, 
but it became a thousand times more 80, as 


of the lines— | 





Hook, availing himself of the incident, 
is hand upon the youth’s brow, and 


—* sy 7 = Lae 
“<* 62S = 
St ae a, 
a 


THE BUBIAL-PLACE OF THEODORE HOOK. 


idle for a fortnight, and had written nothin; 
for the John Bull ; the clerk, however, took 
him his as usual, and on entering his 
room said, ‘‘ Have you heard the news ?—the 
— and Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
are dead ” pnt me just died in England 
of the -pox); ‘‘and,” added the clerk, 
‘* we want something about them.” ‘ You 
shall have it!’ said Hook, “ it’s done! 
“+ Waiter, two sandwiches !’ cried Death ; 
And their wild majesties resigned their breath.” 

I remember once breakfasting with him, 
mulled claret being on the table, in jugs 
that were unmistakably sacramental, 


his telling . 
t trage 
on propriety, he ction amg senaniline 


her they were nothing of the kind, the | p 


cherubim neither more nor less than little 
models of Bacchus. 

The John Bull was established at the close 
of the year 1820, and it is said that Sir 
Walter Scott having been consulted by some 
leader among “high Tories,” 

Hook as the person precisely sui the 








in tremulous tones uttered a verse of which 
I remember only the concluding lines— 
‘Myrahteemserees 


He rose from the pi 





prescribed a glass of sherry, 
procure it, returning presen 
of pale meray Chee 
three doses, machinery was wound up, 
and the result was as I have described it. >= 

I give one more instance of his ready wit 
and rapid power of rhyme. He had 





was assumed not to know, by whom the 
articles were written. In 1836—some years 


assailed private character 
litical hatreds and personal hostilities 





| 
| 


4 #7 

ay [O" 

ee. 
a 


uired task. Tho avowed puzpene of the 
publication was to — of 
the Queen Caroline, wife of George LV. 
and in a reckless and frightful spirit thé 
work was done. She died, however, in 
1821, and persecution ba arrested me 
ve. Its projectors proprietors 
falculated on a weekly sale of seven 
hundred and fifty copies, and _ pre 
accordingly. x | the sixth week, it had 
— ten rao and oe 
a valua perty to ‘all concerned.” 
Of course, there were many prosecutions 
for libels—damages and costs, and incar- 
ceration for breaches of privilege; but all 
actual i ts was vain. 








se ee eS et aaa 
iy per to ; i. 

those whom he rather liked and s 
The bitterness of his nature (if it ever 
existed, which I much doubt) had worn 
out with years; but, undou Fee of 
the brilliant wit of the John Bull had evapo- 
rated; in losing its distinctive feature, i 


times, when the John 
, had led him to relin- 
uish scandal, slander, and vitu ion as 
dishonourable weapons; but I know that 
in my time he did not use them. His advice 
to me, on more than one occasion, while 
acting under him, was, to remember that 
“abuse” seldom effectually answered a 

; and that it was wiser, as as 


act on the principle that “ prai 
is satire Pr disguise.” An that 
John Bull had been absorbed 


Bull was estab! 


career. 
Mr. Theodore Hook was connected 
John Bull! He invariably denied 


Zz 
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New Monthly in the hands of Mr. Hook, 
until it came into those of Mr. Hood, and 
not long was sold by Mr. Col- 
burn to Mr. Harrison Ai it is not 
uisite to speak. : 
word here of Mr. Colburn. I cherish 
the kindli ayer meg ce vy oa 
le. He has with many | spiri 
ean acts as regards authors; but I know 
that he was often liberal and always con- 
siderate towards them : he could be implac- 
able, but also forgiving, and it was ever 
easy to move his heart by a tale of sorrow, 
or a case of ome te oe a 
; uarter of a century he “led” the general 
purely of a | Literature of the i , and I believe his 
that article appears, let | sins of omission and commission were very 
consequences be what may, I will | few. Such is my impression, resulting from 
horsewhip you!” ‘The article never did | six ’ continual intercourse with | 
appear. I can give no authority for this | e was a little active man; of mild and 
anecdote, but I do not doubt its truth. | kindly countenance, and of much bodily 


ie 


& 


f 
a 


l 





theless, if the article, which is 
private nature—if 


He 


Hi 








I have another story to tell of these edi- | activity. His peculiarity was that he rarely 
tnd | ee: ieee 3 ans ee 


torial times. One day a 
the John Bull office, evidentl 
extreme exasperation, with a stout 
cudgel. His application to see the editor 
was answered by a request to walk up to 
caupty, Vat, presntiy there catered 0 im 
empty, but re en m 
a ald tall, eon Mee rter fellow, who 
in unmitigated brogue asked, ‘‘ What do 


tleman entered 


you plase to want, sur?” ‘ Want,” said 


the gentleman, ‘‘ I want the editor.” ‘I'm 
the idditur, sur, at your sarvice.” Upon 
which the gentleman, seeing that no good 
could arise from encounter with such an 
“ editor,” made his way down stairs, and 
out of the house, without a word. 

In 1836, Mr. Hook succeeded me in the 
editorship of the New Monthly Magazine. 
The change arose thus: when Mr. Colburn 
and Mr. Bentley had dissolved partnership, 
seclvuny eppensihing hesillly, edital bo- 

'j ,» a £ , @ 
toon @ them. Mr. Bentley had announced 
a comic miscellany, or, rather, a magazine, 
of which humour was to be the leading fea- 
ture. Mr. Colburn immediately conceived 
the idea of a rival in that line, and applied 
to Hook to be its editor. i 
complied; the terms of £400 
having been settled—as usual, mee 

/ payment in advance, and “ then and 
received bills for his first 


annum 


ere ” 


ear’s — 
Not long afterwards, Mr. Colburn saw the | 


impolicy of his scheme; I had strongly 
reasoned against it; representing to him 
that the New Monthly would lose its most 
valuable contributor, Mr. Hook, and other 
useful allies with him ; that the ruin of the 
New Monthly must be looked upon as cer- 
tain ; while the success of his Joker’s Maga- 
zine was problematical at best. Such argu- 
ments prevailed : he called upon Mr. Hook 
with a view to relinquish his design. Mr. 
Hook was exactly of Mr. Colburn’s new 
opinion. 
was not disposed, even if he had been able, 
to give it back ; but mgr his becoming 
editor of the New Monthly, and in that way 
“ working it out.” The project met the 
views of Mr. Colburn, and so it was ar- 
ranged. 

But when the plan was communicated to 
me, I declined to be placed in the position 
of sub-editor. I knew that however valu- 
able Mr. Hook might be as a large contri- 
butor, he was utterly unfitted to discharge 
editorial duties ; and that, as sub-editor, I 
could have no power to do aught but obey 
the orders of my superior; while as co- 
editor, I could both suggest and object, as 
regarded articles and contributors. This 
view was the view of Mr. Colburn, but not 
that of Mr. Hook: the consequence was, 
that I retired. As to the conduct of the 











Hook readily | 
uired | 


He had received the money, and | oth 








in a state of | if he considered it hazardous to express full 


what he thought. Consequently one co 
seldom understand what was his real opinion 
upon any subject he ‘‘ debated or discussed.” 
is debate was always a “‘ possibly” or a 
‘perhaps ;” his discussion invariably led 
to no conclusion for or against the matter 


in hand.* 

It was during my editorship of the New 
Monthly, that the best of all Hook’s works, 
** Gilbert oe a ublished in that 
magazine. e part for the ensuing num- 
ber was rarely ready until the last moment; 
and more than once, at so late a period of 
the month, that unless in the printer’s 
hands the next morning, its publication 
would have been imqaeallie I have driven 
to Fulham, to find not a line of the article 
written; and I have waited, sometimes 
nearly all night, until the MS. was pro- 
duced. Now and then he would relate to 
me one of the raciest of the anecdotes before 
he penned it down; sometimes as the raw 
statement of a fact before it had received its 
habiliments of fiction, but often as even a 
more brilliant story than the reader found 
it on the first of the month.t 

Hook was in the habit of sending pen- 
and-ink sketches of himself in his letters. 
I had one of especial interest, in which he 
represented himself down upon knees, with 
handkerchief to eyes. The meaning was to 
indicate his grief at being late with his 
—— article for the New Monthly, and 

is begging on thereupon. He had 
great facility for taking off likenesses. 
EF are is Hook’s contribution to Mrs. Hall’s 
am :— 


“ Having been requested to do that which I 
never did in my life before, write two charades 
upon two given, and by no means sublime 
words, here they are. It is — to say that 
they are to be taken with reference to each 
er. 

“ My first is in trinmphs most usually found ; 

My whole ts long, opire, red. hed, and round, 

w . , 
And with beef la most excellent reckoned. 


“ My first for age hath great repute, 
Lay second bo taller; 


“ Tuzopore E. Hoox. 
“ Sept. 4th, 1835. 
* Car-rot.” 

“ Par-snip.” 


“Do you give them up ? 





* Of Colburn, Lady Morgan said,“ He could not take 
his tea without a strategem. He was a strange mélange 
of meanness and munificence in his dealings.” 

t Hook's bi does not seem to have been aware 
that for sev months before he became editor of the 
New Monthly, he wrote the “ Monthly Commentary” for 
that magazine—a pleasant, piquant, and sometimes severe 
a comments on the leading topics or events of the 





He 


manner i 
tleman. He was the “ Daly” of ‘ 
Gurney,” whose epitaph was wri 

by Hook long before his death :— 

" Who lived hard, and dina easily.”* 
When I knew him, he was practising as an 
architect in Soho Square. > was aan 
Hook’s early friends, but I believe they 
were not in close intimacy 


3; 
ei 


t 
and familiar associates: he is the “‘ Hull” 
of ‘‘Gilbert Gurney,” and is said to have 
been the original of “Paul Pry” (which 
Poole, however, strenuously denied), a belief 
easily entertained by those who knew the 
pre — es ny wap 
— t an - up , and rosy 
cheeks that might have a a milk- 
maid, when his years num certainly 
fourscore.t Tom Hill was a drysalter in 
Queenhithe, a man of narrow education, of 
no literary attainment, while his manners 
were by no means those of a gentleman. 
He managed, however, to draw the wits 
about him, giving recherché dinners atSyden- 
ham, never y- He was in reality their 
‘‘butt;” some liked but none respected him. 
One of his friends pictures him as “‘ a little, 
fat, florid man—an elderly cupid.” Another 
says he had “a face like a peony.” He had 
a rare collection of books, of which he knew 
aati Cea their serene * 9 ba ; 

ing and literary tastes did n - 
eine his later daye he was poor: 
lived and died in third-floor chambers in 
the Adelphi. tay pee gate ie nk 
knew. the story is well known of James 
Smith asserting that it never could be 
ascertained, for that the register of his birth 
was lost in the fire of Lo ; and Hook’s 
comment, ‘‘ Oh, he’s much older than that, 
he’s one of the little Hills that skipped in 
the Bible.” Hewasa merry man, towoursgat, 
who seemed as if neither trouble nor anxiety 
had ever crossed his threshold, or : 
the sleep of a single night. His peculiar 
faculty was to find out omy did, 
from a minister of state to a 'e-boy. 





ad Mr. Peake, the dramatist, who wrote most of Mateeny’ 


a Homes,” to John wee 
kart gives it to Hook. ook pictures 

“ Gilbert y RF “His conversation was fal of droll 
conceits, mixed with a considerable degree of superior 
talent, and the strongest evidence of general acquirements 
and accomplishments.” 


t “He was plump, short, with an intelligent counte- 
nance, and near-sighted; with a constitution and com- 
plexion fresh en: to look forty, when J believed him to 
be at least four times that age.”—Gilbert Gurney. 
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igher and better order was 
. Brodrick, so long one 
of | and for the True Sun, a violently 


Of a far 
ey pe i tleman 
oO police magistrates, a 
large acquirements and seg: rectitude. 
Nearly as much may be said of Dubois, 
te 
of a then magazine, the Mont. 
Mirror. bois, in his latter days, cnioved 
‘the sweets of office” as a magistrate in 
the Court of Requests. He was a pleasant 
man in face and in manners, and retained 
to the last much of the humour that cha- 
racterised the productions of his earlier 
' years. To the admirable actor and esti- 
mable gentleman, Charles Mathews, I can 
merely allude. His memory has received 
full honour and homage from his wife, but 
there are few who knew him who will 
hesitate to endorse her testimony to his 
many excellencies of head and heart. 

I knew Dr. Maginn when he was a 
schoolmaster in Cork; he had even then 
established a high reputation for scholastic 
knowledge, and attained some eminence as 
a wit; and about the year 1820 astounded 
‘* the beautiful city,” by poetical contribu- 
tions to Blackwood’s Magazine, in which 
certain of its literary citizens were some- 
what scurrilously assailed. The doctor, it 
is said, was invited to London in order 
to share with Hook the labours of the John 
Bull. I believe, however, he was but 
a very limited ‘‘help;” perhaps the old 
adage ‘‘two of a trade” applied in this case. 
Certain it is, that he subsequently found a 
more appreciative paymaster in Westmacott, 
who conducted the Age, a newspaper then 
greatly patronised, but, as I have said, one 
that now would be universally branded 
with the term “ infamous.” 

It is known also that he became a leading 
contributor to Fraser’s Magazine, am ine 
that took its name less from its publisher, 
Fraser, than from its first editor, Fraser, a 
barrister, whose fate I have understood was 
mournful as his oe ge eae gy a 
able. The particulars of Maginn’s due 
with the Hon. Grantley Berkeley are well 
known. It arose out of an article in . 
reviewing Berkeley’s novel, in the course of 
which he ke in utterly unjustifiable 
terms of Berkeley’s mother. Mr. Berkeley 
was not satisfied with inflicting on the 
publisher so severe a beating that it was 
the proximate cause of his death, but called 
out the docter, who manfully avowed the 
authorship. Each, it is understood, fired 
three shots, without effect, and when Fraser, 
who was inn’s second, asked if there 
should be another shot, Maginn is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ Blaze away, by la 
barrel of powder !”’ * 

The career of Maginn in London was, to 
say the least, mournful. Few men ever 
started with better p ts; there was 
hardly any position in the state to which 
he might not have aspired. His i 
was profound ; his wit of the tongue and 
the pen ready, pointed, caustic, and bril- 
liant; his essays, tales, scholastic 
disquisitions—in short, his writings upon 
all conceivable topics—were of very 
highest order. ‘‘ U0’ Dogherty” is one of the 





names that made Blac. famous. His 
acquaintances, who would willingly have 


been his friends, were not only the men of 
genius of his time; among them were 
several noblemen and statesmen of power as 
well as of rank. In a word, he might have 
climbed to the highest rung of the ladder, 
with helping hands, all the way up: he 
stumbled and fell at its base. 








* Since this was written. Mr. Grantley Berkeley has pub- 
lished in a volume of his “ Recollections” full details of this 


duel. It is, of course, an ex parte statement—very ez parte. 


It is notorious that Maginn wrote at the 
same time for the doe, uaa Tory, 


paper. For man he was editor of 
the Standard. TS woe, keen, less to his 
thorough want of principle than to his 
habits of intoxication that his position was 
low when it o high; that 
he was indi when he might haye been 
rich; that lost self-respect and the 

of all with whom he came in contact, 
except the few ‘kindred spirits” who 
relished the flow of wit, and little regarded 
the impure source whence it issued. 

He lived in wretchedness and died in 
misery, in 1842. His death took place at 
Walton-on-Thames, and in the churchyard 
of that village he is buried. Not long ago 
I visited the place, but no one could point 
out to me the precise spot of his interment. 
It is without a stone, without a mark, lost 
a es clay sepulchres of the throng 
who no friends to inscribe a name or 
ask a memory.* 

Maginn was rather under than above the 
middle size; hiscountenance was “‘swarthy,” 
and by no means genial in expression. He 
had a peculiar thickness of speech, not quite 
a stutter. Latterly excesses told upon him, 
producing their usual effects. @ quick 
intelligence of his face was lost ; his features 
were sullied by unmistakable signs of an 
ever-degrading habit; he was old before 
his time. He is another sad example to 
‘*warn and scare.” A life that might have 
produced so much yielded comparatively 
nothing ; and although there have been sug- 
‘oman from Lockhart and others, to collect 

is writings, they have never been gathered 
together from the periodical tombs in which 
they lie buried, and now, probably, they 
cannot be all recognised. 

From what I have written, the reader 
will gather that I only knew Hook in his 
decline—the relic of a manly form, the 
decadence of a strong mind, and the com- 
rative exhaustion of a brilliant wit. 
igh Hunt, ing of him at a much 
earlier period, thus writes :—‘* He was tall, 
dark, and of a good person, with small eyes, 
and features more round than weak ; a face 
that had character and humour, but no 
refinement.” And Mrs. Mathews describes 
him as with sparkling eyes and expressive 
features, of manly form, and somewhat of a 
dandy in dress. When in the prime of 
manhood{and the zenith of fame, Mr. Bar- 
ham says, “‘ he was not the tuft hunter but 
the tuft hunted ;” and it is to believe 
that one so full of wit, so redolent of fun, 
so rich in animal spirits, must have been a 
marvellously coveted acquaintance in the 
society where he was so eminently 

to shine ; from that of ty to the major 
and minor clubs ; from ** Athensoum”’ 
to the “Garrick,” of which he was a che- 
rished member. 

In 1825, when I first saw him, he was 
above the middle height, robust of frame, 
poe fave gp i matey 

idence of great physical capacity; hi 

complexion dark, as were his eyes. There 
was nothing fine or elevated in his expres- 





While on his death-bed, Sir Robert Peel sent him a 
probably not the first. It arrived in time to 


drawing 
long 








the com tively earl 

and ‘us bested [ ie chee 
ham, which adjoined his residence. His 
grave is in a nook under the west window, 
where a score of bishops of London are 
interred. 
that bears the name of 
Hook, is the tomb of Bishop Sherlock. 


of a "feat life. 


and Time was not in his debt ! 


p prome gree ges fe eng ey 


“ Alas! how changed from him 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim.” 


rer 8 his say, 
fort. , at best, from a long. di 
Top 
, , t, 
fancy, exitable nerves, suicidal brain, all 
over-worked, perhaps well-nigh exhausted.” 
And thus, ‘at best,” while “ seated 
among the revellers of a princely saloon,” 
sometimes losing at cards among his great 
‘* friends” more money than he could earn 
in a month, his thoughts were labouring to 
devise some mode of postponing a debt only 
from one week to another. ell might he 
have compared, as he did, his position to 
that of an alderman, who was required to 
relish his turtle soup while forced to eat it 
sitting on a tight rope. 
The last time he went out to dinner was 


with Colonel Shadwell Clarke, at Brompton 


Grove. While in the drawing-room he 


suddenly turned to the mirror and said,— 


**Ay, I see I look as I am, done up in 


purse, in mind, and in body too, at last!” 


He died on the 24th of August, 1841, at 
of -three, 
t Ful- 


Close beside the upright stone 
Theodore Edward 


Yes, when I knew most of him he was 
the close, not of a long, but 
He had ill-used Time, 


He was tall and stout, but not health- 


fully stout, with a round face, which told 
too much of jovial ni 
of toil when the h 

shakes ; of the absence of self-respect ; of 
mornings in ignoble rest to gather strength 


hts and wasted days ; 
aches and the hand 


energy; of, in short, 


for i useless 
a mio oot constitution once vigorous and 
powerful, a sadly and grievously 


“Seize his last blanket,” 


. 


mourners laid him in a corner 
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remarkable 
between” Tiirnér’s 
dnd latter styles” There"is no record 
ing been‘ publicly exhibited, and 


‘ date of ‘it cannot ‘be acct 


» «But tit: ma 
nih howe works 


shat 


cate 


3 


is, perhaps, no county “through 
which owe ‘the “royal Thames,’ whose 
supply undan « 
vedtutiful subjects for the pencil than Berk- 
shire. Sometimes ‘the, noble we, viet 
through pleasant pasture-lands, flat, but 
et overshadowed: of noble trees, 
Io veied aout Wier’ isin 


rising ground ; 
sometimes, 
Abi 


HE 


as at Maidenhead, Henley, and 
bingdon, we see its banks covered more 
or less-with ‘forest foliage slopmg down ,to 
the water's edge. There are stately man- 
sions, 54 standing sms yellkept . parks 
skirting river, and picturesque bridges 
spanning its, breadth, “— inviting, the 
artist fo “take note”of them. It was not 
likely that such attractions could , esca 
thé watchful, eye.of> Turner, always on the 


look out for something worthy of the genius, 


that Nature had ' bestowed ,on him ; and 
Berkshire received its due share of his atten- 
tion. The Abi i is an example. 
The town is,.p tly , situated , at, the 
junction of the . little: rivers Ock. and, the 
Thames, just where a , known as, the 
Wilts and Berks Canal, , joins the. latter. 
Turner .appears.to haye made his sketch 
from’ thig point, or near .to it; but here, as 
in almost. eyery other place where busy 
men congregate or ‘along, 80 many 
alterations have A get as out within 
the last half, century, ¢ 
con what is with what was. Nothing 
of town, is visible, but, the. spire of the 
church, faintly seen in the distance beyond 
the bridge. the left bank of, the river, 
far aboye the water-level, is;a road, indi- 


cated by a waggon and team of, horses 
ending their way into the town. Near 


w 

the opposite bank are several sailing barges, 
came’ laslad and. slowly nS their 
course, up .the stream ; while another is, 
taking in a cargo of rough timber. . In the 


foreground a few cows are 
Flacis redpecite iriver 
o pective drivers. 

In this 


equal in poetical 
diferent fivm, 
scapes he 
pa ge bi ie a cahgect is -most P 
turpsque, lorms, especially 
distant. belt of trees, a e to na 
This bal spikes a vey piace 
Over the whole.di 
throws its softening influence, blendin 
/Tnadses ‘into 
This béautiful eff 
by the"bun “fhom™tile ’ fiver, 
c of the picture. 


ordinary English ‘fen’ 


—_———_ 


© » society could not find room for the 
far . And now, after a 


more abundant and .more | 


, that it is not.easy to 


ng them- 
guidance 
picture the artist has shown how 
he,fould construct out of a few elements of 
@ composition 
the sasertitiscnt Tealion’ is = 
ificent Italian land- 

placed on canyas.. The general 


ic- 
the 
ture. 


» Of & ODL | . 
effect of behead Aa 
“ithe "Zreat 


.. GENERAL EXHIBITION 


" 4 ’ a OF sy Pe : 
WATER-COLOUR “DRA WENGS. 
. @ é o@ “Rv Lee ae ian @ 
} to"the ‘exhibition of ‘water-colour drawings 

has’been for some’ time generally felt. “Just 
' sixty “years “ago ‘the’ Old « Watér-Colour 
Society was ‘éstablishéd for the p' 
giving fo'a popular art'that position ‘which 
it failed*to obtain within the walls of ‘the 
Acadeniy.” Thirty years later the new In- 
stitute was set on’ foot, because the — 
y, 
increasing number of water-colour paatars 
er interval «of th 
years, this third and “‘ General Exhibition” 
is opened, toméet a*still pores vee on 
the part of the profession and public. 
The new project, moredyer, seeks to recom- 
‘mend itself by a programme differing from 
| that *of*eithér’® of ~its‘ predecessors. | The 
existing societies, .both old and new, open 
their doors to pictures painted by members 
and associates’ only ;'and-hence, the privi- 
lege of exhibition ‘being restricted, many 
skilled ‘artists ‘and" very many excellent 
works are denied the yo eee of making 
théir merits known. * The new exhibition, 
then, called’‘‘ General,”*because open to all 
| comers,~has’ been constituted’ expressly to 
supply the’ obvious‘ incompleteness in pre- 
¥ious associations. . This novel enterprise, 
unlike those that have gone before it, is 
constituted neither of members nor asso- 
ciates ; on ‘the contrary, the entire world 
of artists and amateurs can claim the pri- 
vilege which the most favoured enjoy on 
the ground of merit solely. On entering 
the Budley Gallery, the general impression 
is that the exhibition has achieved a de- 
cided success. The walls are hung with 
works which pleasantly meet the eye; an 
unusual variety of style, and even of sub- 
ject; give to the room’a lively and attrac- 
tive aspect, while here and there a salient 
drawing, ‘probably’ by some’ artist as yet 
unknown to fame, seems to tell of a new 
star above*the horizon. Yet it must be 
confessed’ that when’ the first surprise and 
satisfaction have a little abated, a reaction 
comes upon the mind as time gives oppor- 
tunity for’ closer ’ scrutiny. e merit of 
the ’entire collection amounts’ to a fair 
average, scarcely to a high excellence; a 
large proportion of*the drawings have in 
them future’ promise rather ‘than. present 
and ripe maturity. * They are the efforts 
of novices glad to’ steal’ an’ idea ‘from their 
superiors, and ready to make the best of 
an easy expedient, Sut as yet wanting in 
discipline and lacking in’ knowledge. Still, 
if, we’ mistake not," more than~one poet 
found an advent”in the opening of this 
wisely’tolerant'exhibition. + 
The drawing which, at the priyate view 
especially came upon people’ as a surprise, 
had “for ‘its ‘subject nothing more than 
‘Waivés by Moonlight wild tamultuous 
waves, storm-iriven, “breaking in thunder 
on ‘the shore? With hot the vestige of a wreck 
or the presence of a human being to intrude 
tipon “the solitudé. This" passage of: the 
dcean is simple in its’ power,’ onward" in its 
motidn, grand itt its“glootn,*and" lovely in 
its ‘silver “light.” The subject -has "been 
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.,| treated*as most fitting® e- 
eful_sky-line. = tail” es eh 
misty ight 


‘rality, tqanched with detail, ‘as; for exampl 

where the cftste? Wave breaks~into sbrhy 
1*consul in~Ronie} ‘who ewas-friehd 
panion of Keats “aid Shelley. 
Young Severn evidently inherits the poetic 
traditions of his family. W. R. Beverley— 
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for the purpose of 


when-eanight by the wind.--Tho-painters | hie corepoutione went well-discipl 


_ a name well known among 
| drawi such ‘as ‘* Off” 
i : 


scene- 


wings, ' 
herein’ opaque colour ‘is ‘lo 
| liberal“hand. ~ ©.’ P. ‘Knight’ 
| the justice _which was ‘denied‘ 
 ‘Aasdnany: ‘A calm ‘Summer's ‘ 
| off the Coast of Yorkshire’ (54 
in this exhibition’ adorns’*‘the 
water-colour replica of the largé 
blunders for which Leaping es 
unders for w. ing committees 
notorious, placed bag ac bee: | “at” 
| ceiling. e idea which this pai 
presses is far too to be 
public appeal which is 
against a wrongful isi 
court, serves as a good example of the uses 
to which this ‘‘ general exhibition” maybe 
put. The title of the drawi de-* 
scribes the effect which Mr. has 
clothed in Roetry. “A calm summer's 
evening” is the one thought pervading the’ 
scene: not a breath stirs in the air, not 
a ripple breaks on the swelling of the slum-' 
brous sea; the sails flap idly i ; 
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marshalled in crescent line, lie, like the 
ships on the sea beneath, waiting a wind,» 
The colours are lustrous as the rainbow,’ 
The execution, which is somewhat uncer-* ” 


tain and hesitating, comes in con-" 
trast to the darin Nouiliag itr foe 
ley’s drawings. ecution in Mr. Knight’s 
picture is, in fact, subordinate to , 

Several painters, known in other exhi- 
bitions by their oil pictures, contribute to 
this gallery either preliminary sketches or 
matured drawings. One Royal Academician,’ 
Mr. Redgrave, sends a careful 5 
‘ Autumn’s Golden Leaf’ (269), a literal” 
transcript of a plough-field, backed by a 
woody distance, which dips into a sheltered 
dell. Mr. W. H. Millais, a brother of 
another academician, comes before the 
world in a vigorous study made on ‘The 
East Lynn’ (328).—Mr. Frank Dillon and 
Mr. Frank Walton, names we notice on 
the committee, have selected from their 
portfolios subjects gathered in their sketch- 
ing tours. . Oakes, whose oil picture 
in the British Institution we have recently 
had the pleasure of commending, contri- 
butes several water-colour sketches, which 
explain to the full how it is that this artist’ 
fails to concentrate into unity the confusion 
of his over-crowded materi Mr. Harry” 
Johnson falls into an opposite error; the 
trusts too exclusively to general effect, and 
seems content to let minute facts take care 
of themselves. Could Mr. Oakes and Mr. 
Johnson come to a compromise, it were 
greatly for their mutual benefit—the simple 
truth of the one and the theatric pomp of 
the other might meet in counteraction as 
bane and antidote. 


The of honour has been given to 
Henry Rroore’s erful drawing, FT ochian 
Elan’ (141), the most .ambitious of’ this 
artist’s numerous contributions. Mr. Moore 
possesses merits which have won him 
recognised position, and if he can but cor-' 
rect certain faults that admit of , 
remedy, he will secure still further 

He belongs to a'class of ters for some 
years on the increase, w. attempt to 
into a picture more than it can comfo 

hold. his materials are hea 
parts of 
compositions want well-disciplined sub- 
ordination, ‘and * liénice 
sacrificed in the impossible attempt te grasp’ 
an infinite variety.—Joseph Nash, jun., 8 
of the number of young artists who have 
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THE TURNER GALLERY. . 
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and other foreign views on which 
great, painter, lavished his rich and 
imagination ; and the reason. is, they 
familiar,to the English eye, and appre- 
eg ty through 
is, perhaps, no coun ug 
which flows ‘the “royal Thames,” , whose 
banks supply more abundant and more 
beutiful subjects for the pencil than Berk- 
shire. Sometimes the. noble river, winds 
lands, flat, ‘but, 
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'’ WATER-COLOUR ‘DRAWINGS. 
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ij bition’ of “water-co: drawings 
has ‘been for some’ time general! 
sixty “yéars ‘ago ‘the ° Old 

iving fo'a popular ‘art'that position which 
it failed*to obtain within the walls of the 
Acadeniy.” Thirty br later the ‘new In- 
stitute was set on’ foot, because the parent 
greatly 


increasing number of water-colour painters. 


atér-Colour 


far . And now, after @ further interval «of 


years, this third and “‘ General Exhibition” 
is opened, to"méet a*still growing want on 
the part of the profession and public. 
The new project, moreover, — to wore 

a programme differing from 
: “its‘ predecessors. The 
existing societies, both old and new, open 
their doors to pictures painted by members 
and associates’ only ;‘and~hence, the privi- 
lege of ‘exhibition *béing restricted, many 
skilled ‘artists and" very many excellent 
works are denied the opportunity of making 
e new exhibition, 


;,| then, called’‘* General,”*because open to all 


the water's edge. There are stately man- 
sions, too, standing in, well-kept parks 
skirting the river, and picturesque bri 
ing its, breadth, and. inviting, the 
artist to ‘‘ take note "of them. It was not 
likely that such attractions could , escape 
the watchful, eye.of+ Turner, always on the 
look out for something worthy of the genius, 
that Nature had bestowed .on him ;. and 
Herkshire received its due share of his atten- 
tion. The Abingdon picture is an example. 
i tly , situated , at. the 
e* rivers Ock. and. the 
just where a , known as, the 
Wilts and Berks Canal, joins the latter. 
Turner .appears.to haye made his sketch 
from thig point, or near .to it; but here, as 
in glmost. eyery other place where busy 
men ate. or .pass;along, so many 
alterations have been, carried. out. within 
the last half, century, that it is not.easy 





co hat is with what was. Nothing’ 
of the jin is visible. but, the. spire of ‘the 
church, faint seen in the distance beyond 
Ahe bridge. the left bank of, the river, 
far aboye.the water-level, is;a road, indi- 
cated by a waggon and team of, horses 
wending their way into the town. Near 
the ite bank are several sailing 8, 
some loaded and. slowly . pursuing their 
ne up ,the ye : ae Saree is 
in a cargo of rough timber. _ In the 
foreground a few cows are re roghi g them- 
selyes in the shallows, under the guidance 
of their respective drivers. 
’ In-this picture the artist has shown how 
pe Teciane out of a few elements of 
0 inglish -gcenery, a composition 
equal in poetical fooling to, . though , so 
differentfrom, the magnificent Italian land- 
scapes he placed on canyas.. The general 
arrange ee bi prey a is -most , pic- 
uresque, and, orms, especially of the 
distant, elf of trees, are true to nature., 
_sky-line. 
unhight 


This béantiful effect 
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y the “sun ‘from™tHe Fete Othe reat ' 
charm 


of the picture. 
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d | comers,” has been constituted’ expressly to 


supply the’ obvious‘ incompleteness in pre- 
Vious associations. . This novel enterprise, 
unlike those that have gone before it, is 
constituted neither of members nor asso- 
ciates ; on ‘the contrary, the entire world 
of artists and amateurs can claim the pri- 
vilege which the most “favoured enjoy on 
the ground of merit‘solely. On entering 
the Bualey Gallery, the general impression 
is that the exhibition has achieved a de- 
cided success. The walls are hung with 
works which pleasantly meet the eye; an 
unusual variety of styl, and even of sub- 
ject, give to the room'a lively and attrac- 
tive aspect, while here and there a salient 
drawing, probably’ by some’ artist as yet 
unknown to fame, seems to tell of a new 
star above’the horizon. Yet it must be 
confessed* that when" the first surprise and 
satisfaction have a little abated, a reaction 
comes upon the mind as time gives oppor- 
tunity for’ closer’ scrutiny. The merit of 
the ’entire collection amounts’ to a fair 
average, scarcely to a high excellence; a 
large proportion of*the drawings have in 
them future* promise rather ‘than. present 
and ripe maturity. * They are the efforts 
of novices glad ‘to’ steal an’ idéa ‘from their 
superiors, and ogy A to make the best of 
an easy expedient, but as yet wanting in 
discipline and ‘lacking in knowledge. Still, 
if, we’ mistake not,“ more than~one poet 
found an adyent”in’ the opening of this 
wisely’ tolerant'exhibition. + 
The Growing which, a = private view 
especially came upon © a8 a surprise, 
had - for” ‘its ‘subject abe i pate than 
‘Waves by Moonlight ’—wild tamultuous 
waves, storm-driven, “b ing in thunder 
dn the shore; with not the vestige of a wreck 
dr the presence of a human being to intrude 
tipon the solitudé. This* passage of: the 
Ocean is simple in its’ power,’ onward" in its 
miotibn,granil' iif its “gloom‘and" lovely in 
nna ae light.: The subject ‘has " been 
treated*as-was, most fifting® in broad gene- 
rality, tqanched with detail” as, for redhseaile; 
where cfested waver breaks ~into spray 
when-canght ‘by-the wind. -The-painter-is 
‘ . Arthur Severn, .the ‘senof +the 
1*consul m~Ronie} whio “was - friehd 
an panion of Keats “aid Shelley. 
Young Severn evidently inherits the poetic 





traditions of his family. W. R. Beverley— 
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. ‘A calm ‘Summer's “Ey ; 
off the Coast of Yorkshire’ (oy ae 
eis a 


in this exhibition ‘ adorns ’*‘the 
water-colour replica of the largé’oil 
that, in last Academy, was, by one 
blunders for which i ii 
| notorious, i y 
ceiling 
ars S Sarees 
public ap which is 
i a@ wro decision 
court, serves as a good example of the‘ 
to which this ‘‘ general exhibition” 
put. The title of the drawi 
scribes the effect which Mr. 
clothed in oes Pw, 
evening” is the one thought i 
scene: not a breath stirs inPthe ate 10 
a ripple breaks on the an the 
brous sea; the sails flap idly against 
masts of the vessels, which make no 
and in the sky above a troop of 3," 
marshalled in crescent line, lie, like the” 
ships on the sea beneath, waiting a wind,’ 
The colours are lustrous as the rainbow,’ 
The —- which is somewhat uncer-- , 
tain and hesitating, comes in ing con-" 
trast to the darin, Sosiliae in Ms. Hover’ 
ley’s drawings. ecution in Mr. Knight's 
picture is, in fact, subordinate to , 
Several painters, known in other exhi- 
tie walle ye oil pictures, ee to 
ery either preliminary sketches or’ 
matured drawings. One Royal Academician, 
Mr. ve, sends a careful A 
‘ Autumn’s Golden Leaf’ Mews a literal’ 
transcript of a plough-field, backed by a 
woody distance, which dips into a 
dell. Mr. W. H. Millais, a brother of 
another academician, comes before the 
world in a vigorous study made on ‘The 
East Lynn’ (328).—Mr. Frank Dillon and 
Mr. Frank Walton, names we notice on 
the committee, have selected from their 
portfolios —s gathered in their sketch- 
ing tours. . Oakes, whose oil picture 
in the British Institution we have recently 
had the pleasure of commending, contri- 
butes several water-colour sketches, which 
explain to the full how it is that this artist’ 
fails to concentrate into unity the confusion 
of his over-crowded materi Mr. Harry’ 
Johnson falls into an opposite error; the 
trusts too exclusively to general effect, and 
seems content to let minute facts take care 
of themselyes. Could Mr. Oakes and Mr. 
Johnson come to a compromise, it were 
greatly for their mutual benefit—the simple 
truth of the one and the theatric pomp of 
the other might meet in counteraction as 
bane and antidote. 


The of honour has been given to 
Henry Kroore’s erful drawing, FT ochian 
Elan’ (141), the most ambitious of this 
artist’s numerous contributions. Mr. Moore 
possesses merits which have won him @ 
recognised position, and if he can but cor- 
rect certain faults that admit of 
remedy, he will secure still further 
He belongs to a class aig « for some 
years on the increase, who attempt to q 
into a picture more than it can 
hold. Consequently his materials are hea 
together -in’ disorder ; ‘the various parts of 
his compositions want well-disciplined sub- 
ordination, and * lence a. unity 18 
sacrificed in the impossible attempt to grasp 
an infinite variety.—Joseph Nash, jun., 18 
of the number of young artists who have 
fallen under the sway of their “ Pre- 
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Page ” surroundings. His study of 
‘ wey tps Hills’ (173) is the right sort 
of thing for a painter to undertake by way 
of commencement: here is no 
Iontiny. io. bie torte, that, he gra 

ting in hi orts, at 
almost more than ho can so; the real, a 
usual, proves a little petrified.— 
Mr. Needham’s ae Bridge’ (165) is an- 
other drawing of elaborate finish, 
may be seen both in the Old and the New 
Water-colour galleries, in the studies of 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. Warren, jun.—A. C. 
Stannus has made a detailed study, ‘ Near 
the Land’s End’ (77).—0O. B. Aston is to be 
commended for his successful labours on 
the ‘Coast of Pembrokeshire’ te g — 
Several drawings by Arthur Ditchfield are 
of promise. Birket Foster has many ad- 
mirers, among whom may be mentioned 
W. 8S. Coleman and F. G. olds. 
* Polpier Cove, Cornwall’ (285), by 
Hart, pleasantly recalls the drawings of the 
late Cornish Cook. Vicat Cole, whose oil 
pictures may be seerf‘in the British Institu- 
tion, gives his support to this new exhibi- 
tion, by a powe drawing of moorland, 
fern, and heather, rather heavily painted. 
Miss Blunden contributes several studies, 
such, for example, as ‘The Ledr Valley, 
Moel Siabod ’ (333), which are delicate and 
detailed in execution and deli 


len 


cious in 
colour. George 8. Keys, ‘In Nant Gwinant’ 
(22), shows just sufficient care, and thereby 
attains considerable character. J.C. Moore, 
in his drawing ‘ On the Tiber’ (244), catches 
local truth—nature in desolation, lit up 
by golden light. Among pictures of effect 
is conspicuous ‘The Last Gleam’ (42), by 
J. Hitchins: the materials on which he 
relies are, a windmill on a woody mound, 
sheep reposing, cattle driven homewards, 
birds also going to their rest, and the sun 
lying down on his golden couch in the east. 
This summary of landscape contents may 
be brought to a close by the mention of 
one or two more painters whose fame must 
increase after the works they now display. 
George Mawley is a name which this exhi- 
bition will have the merit of making better 
known. Among the four works by H. Pil- 
leau, we ially recall a ‘Street in Cairo’ 
39), flooded with the light which in the 
dazzles the eye, and we cannot but 
remember a drawing of ‘Je 
the Hill of Scopas’ (276), ‘accurate in its 
topography, and beautiful in the play ‘of 
light, e, and éolour.—Frank Powell 
is another of the poet painters whom the 
exclusive character of established exhibi- 
tions might have doomed to inglorious 
obscurity, but now his light cannot be hid. 
In ‘Loch Ech’ (253) he ventures on a 
— effect, which, however, he manages 
to reduce into tone and keeping. 

The human figure—which demands closer 
study than landscape—does not obtain 
justice at the hands of the within 
these walls. For the most , the figure 
drawings in this exhibition confess to a 
timid, uncertain hand, wanting the guidance 
of knowledge. A few of the more con- 


icuous attempts may be in review. 
iss Rebecca Solomon, in ‘ Hypatia’ (221), 
has hit upon a manner which not fail 


to arouse attention. The stately stiffness 
in the heroine’s bearing, has quite the air 
of originality. In ‘ Prima Vera’ (255), this 
artist been haunted with reminiscences 
of the style of Mr. Leighton. More power 
over the figure is shown in ‘ Antinoiis 
Dionysiacus’ (239), by 8. Solomon.—The 
ape by Cave Thomas evince pure and 
ofty aims, but they want nerve and sinew: 
soul is not of itself sufficient even in ideal 
Art.—Among single heads may be enume- 





for 


Miss Beresford in ‘A Peasant’s Head’ (197), 
strikes home to nature with i 
truth.—Edward Taylor in ‘ Gi * (53) 
has found a face. Literal 
from humble life, as usual, abound. J. 
yep ets 
‘The Hi iper’ (48); and J. Pel- 
ham is equally true in hi a of 
‘An Old Woman’s Occupation’ (178). 
John Burr’s portrait of ‘An Old Castilian’ 
(252) deserves more — praise. Mark 
the swagger of the old fellow, probably 
like many of his country folks, as poor 
as a and as proud as a lord. See 
per Hep gee ros he ag into > 
smo) 0 cigarette. 
figure, set off by strong contrast between 
the reds and blacks in the costume, and 
distinguished by a grotesque character 
uite Quixotic, a be =I as one of 

e comparatively few origi ucts 
of the po vat A picture by E. J. Poynter, 
who, it may be remembered, came favour- 
ably into notice at the last Academy, also 
deserves commendation as a a from 
the commonplace which generally rules in all 
exhibitions. ‘Beware’ (376), coupled with 
the well-known line from Longfellow, 
‘Trust her not, she is fooling thee,” is a 
satire in disguise. A lady, standing by the 
brink of a garden pond, attempts to catch 
gold fish by the bribe of b The pic- 
Sano ie maado.all the mano connie ty. tin - 
Raphaelite stiffness and mock solemnity. 
Mr. Poynter affects medisvalism; this 
mannerism he will have to throw off if he 
would gain close access to nature in her 
truth and beauty. ‘A Girl and Butterfly’ 
ai) is a work that shows that G. H. Thomas 

ows thoroughly what he is about, which 
is more than can be said for many of his 
companion artists in this somewhat juve- 
nile exhibition. 

The promoters of this project express a 
hope that sufficient success may attend their 
experiment to justify its repetition. Their 
sanguine expectation, we think, is likely 
to be realised > Y a hei a The 
large num candidates who aspire to 
the honour of a place upon these walls is, 
if turned to wise account, in itself no 
ee eee By nny cage future 
stren ma wn. © managers 
had seovided, for only five hundred works, 
but no less than seventeen hundred draw- 
ings claimed admission at the doors. There 
is, therefore, as it were, a lus force, 
which, if dealt with judiciously, should 

ive to the committee decisive over 

e future destiny of the exhibition. Mere 
novelty will the undertaking through 
the first season, but merit can alone secure 
its ence in subsequent years. The 
— at the — willing to _ 
with indulgence on shortcomings of a 
project in itself praiseworthy; but with 
growing years i c be 
admitted as a plea for immaturity. The 
committee, in order to build up their tenta- 
tive exhibition in enduring strength, and to 
prevent invidious comparisons which ma 
prove to its prejudice, eet, ale , 
raise the standard of merit in drawings 
admitted. This, with seventeen hundred 
works to choose from, they should find little 
ony doing. If thus the high cha- 
racter of the exhibition can be maintained, 
its staff of supporters may not be drawn 
away to seek for honours elsewhere. 





ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
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itions ; but neither the astro- most masterly, and the mixture of the gail 

eit is present o8 this occasion. | — courtiers, with the roughly-c 

is the ‘ Return of the Carrier.’ | ecmen, has a@eeded him an oppereusity of | £- Houston, R.S.A., has a yv 

elderl man is sitting in his library, deeply | showing hie excellent taste fine soa is b e | colour of Ben Lomond ; and his ‘ 
tent on his papers ; his daughter—a beautiful | his treatment of the surrounding sea is bo 


ld, 
its near him on the floor. Through the | vigorous, and truthful. Mr. Drummond has 
window we have a ing glimpse 


charming of | three or four smaller pi of considerable 
cit and a fair, blue sky; and it has allowed | merit, and one large 


| ture landscapes, 


Vv > 
| too cual fir ho wells of an bits 





Highlands’ is an exquisite bit of 
i irl has 


work, lent by ra Sena 
entrance of a carrier with a letter | Esq., M.P., called ‘The River Postern, way.’ 
Sttached, te slight on the oor behind the elder | Ewe young Gaeenes ie eee through the 
student's chair. The girl's intent look at the | pict ue postern of way Castle —one 
secret. Another picture, called | mounted on a Welsh pony; we presume they 

’ is an admirable example of | are portraits of Mr. Pender’s sons. 
mellow colouring, and, we| Of the late W. Dyce, R.A., H.R.S.A., there 
niet satire in which he | are four pictures—‘ Christ and the Woman of 
i hly furnished | Samaria,’ also the property of Mr. Pender; 
omeg : and the “Mouth 

, who is evidently quite lost amongst | ‘Arab’s Head,’ ‘ ell Bay;’ and the ‘Mow 
bound tomes an the objets de vertu | of the River Hoss, Arran.’ e first three have 
surrounded. Mr. Douglas has | been already exhibited in London; the last is a 
| choice specimen of the artist’s power in treating 
ef his strongly marked style. | subjects more homely than he usually chose. 
of history and poetry rendered | It is a small landscape, in which a stream 
drawing, the beautiful picture, | is shown, with children and ducks equally 
by James Archer, R.S.A., of ‘The Nt coy Beg enjoying its pellucid waters. — 

Arthur and Guinevere,’ is remarkably fine. | exander Fraser, R.S.A., is best represented 
The :great heart of the good king seems to | by his pictures of ‘ Barncluith on the Avon’ 
heave in his broad, mail-clad chest, as he gazes, | and ‘ Ferns and Fox-gloves.’ The former is a 
with forgiving pity, on the prostrate form of | rich piece of woodland scenery, — by the 
the queen. It is a cabinet picture, but such a | iris left by a retreating shower. It is a masterly 
one, as would enrich any collection. Besides | work, both as regards —- ion and colour. 
etch of a Franciscan, | The foliage is bold and , and the whole 


Miran: —_ a work of i 
is a fine composition, i 
conception. Mr. Houston reaped ney 
colour. W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A., 
one picture; it is a coast scene 
mithy, and gives, with 

igorous ing, the bold cliff 
* Mussel + ag Pte the “ Anti ‘es 
Lees, R.S.A., not yet deserted the i 
re 7 that he has near! 

i joyous games of ‘ Shin’ 
way to the much tamer subject o 
Sliding’—a young lady aided 
efforts by a skating friend, of course 
opposite sex. The picture is quite 
his former works in that freedom o 
which he so wonderfully excels in; 
delicate care of the lady in —— uw 
with the tips of two of her lemon-co: 
fingers is hardly consistent with the 
amusement she is i 


R.S.A., gives us a vi armi 
‘ Highland Girl ;’ but Highland gir 
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and an admirable portrait. : 

John Ballantyne, R.S.A., has a clever little 
portrait of Mrs. Thomas Faed, and a pretty 
composition called ‘The last New Novel,’ in 
which is seen a young girl, with a sweet face, 
and a most life-like ex ion of intense inte- 
rest and pleasure in contents of the book 
she is so eagerly reading. The whole treatment 
of the picture is masterly, and free from all 
affectation. 

Samuel Bough, A., has no less than twelve 
pictures and drawings—all indicating that this 
very clever artist is rapidly learning the value 
of ter care and finish; indeed, there is so 
little of the slap-dash style which formerly was 
his chief characteristic, that one hardly wishes 
to see it lessened, for fear of losing his indi- 
viduality. His ‘Otter Hunt,’ in which he figures 

tially, isa glorious piece of aquatic sporting 
if. The ‘Storm’ and ‘Off the Fife Coast’ show 
his masterly ability to depict the sea in tempest 
or calm; and his great = picture, ‘In 
the Trossachs,’ is remarkable for its breadth of 
subject, boldly grasping at and mastering the 
whole of the most picturesque pass in Britain. 
The colouring is sunny and clear ; the trees are 
well defined, and the greens and browns are 
soft, warm, and harmonious. 

E. 'T? Crawford, R.S.A., has seven or eight 
landscapes of great merit. They are painted 
with care and true feeling. His ‘Sea Scene’ 
(703), with the waves dashing against the rocks, 
is very masterly. 

w. Crawford, A., besides several clever por- 
traits in crayons and in oil, has a picture 
strongly reminding us of his ‘ Keeper's Daugh- 
ter,’ which was so great a favourite in last 
year’s exhibition. This is called ‘ Waiting at 
the Ferry.’ A young and very beautiful Scotch 
lassie is waiting on the side of a loch for the 
return of the ferry-boat. There is much refine- 
ment in the treatment of the subject. 

James Drummond, R.8.A.—The high merits 
6f this artist as a historical painter are un- 
disputed, and even if they were, his principal 
works in this exhibition would certainly place 
him in the front ranks of the Scottish school. 
The subject is one in which the powers of any 
artist would be severely tested ; it is the escape 


from Scotland of Queen Mary, with seven of 


her followers, in a small fishing-boat, after the 
Battle of ide. It is called ‘ Queen Mary’s 
last look of ’ and there is an intensity 
of feeling in that last look which evidently 
overcomes all fear of the heavily rolling sea in a 
dangerously crowded boat; a tho mourn- 
ful thoughts seem to be rising as the kingdom 
which has just slipped from her grasp is fast 
fading from her sight. The subj was worthy 
wy — Ll good artist, and it has received 
Its from the pencil of Mr. Drummond. 
The grouping of the figures in the boat is 





picture, though carefully executed, is void of 
all appearance of laboured effect. The other is 
a charming bit of woodland, with ferns and 
fox-gloves in the foreground. 

Two finely executed portraits of Lord and Lady 
Deas—the former in his judge’s robes, &c.— 
sustain the well-earned fame of Gilbert Graham, 
R.S.A., whose merits must not be over. 

Sir John Watson Gordon, late President of 
the Academy, appears for the last time on the 
Exhibition walls. His spirit, it is to be hoped, 
will still remain to animate rising aspirants. But 
few, if any, may ever hope to his simple, 

ure, and effective style. e fine genial 
face of Dr. Sellar, dear to the Edinburgh world, 
beams from the walls, a striking and most 
pe witness to the late president’s wonder- 
ul power of portraiture. Sir David Brewster 
is another of his most successful works; 
and little, if at all, inferior is his portrait 
of Dr. Alexander Morison. His unfinished 
— of John Pender, Esq., M.P., the well- 
own patron of modern Art, is a painful 
memento of the loss the Scottish school has 
sustained. F, Grant, R.A., H.R.S.A., also has 
two portraits, one of Major-General Sir Hope 
Grant, in military costume; it is life-like and 
vigorous. The other is of ‘The Lady Mary 
Craven’—very beautiful, but wanting in ex- 
ression. James Giles, R.S.A., has been pro- 
use in his contributions to the exhibition, 
the chief among his works, which are all of 
average merit, is a ‘Highland Linn,’ rich in 
colour and truthfully rendered ; it is the home 
of the deer amongst the sturdy mountain pines. 
Another Highland scene, of a different character, 
is the ‘Ruins of Other Times,’ by Peter Gra- 
ham, A.,—a wild eirie scene, such as the 
traveller in the Highlands occasionally lights 
oat & pine wood in its last of decay, the 
blighted trunks bare even of bark, a so itary 
raven the sole living occupant of this ghost of a 
forest, and the mountain mist rolling in masses, 
which give a chilly horror to the scene. It is a 
remarkable picture, which only a poetical mind 
could have produced, ‘The Young Keeper,’ 
by John Glass, A., is a picture of merit ; and 
so also are several by Robert Gavin, A., espe- 
cially one called ‘ Play,’ a girl and infant play- 
ing in a hayfield, which is a pure piece of 
rustic beauty, vigorously drawn, a of life and 
rich in colour. bert Herdman, R.S.A., has 
contributed largely to the beauties of the 
exhibition ; his portraits of Lady Harriet Went- 
worth, T. V. Wentworth, Esq., and their lovely 
little daughter, “ Etha,” are unrivalled in mas- 
terly execution. The child is quaintly dressed 
and in its treatment the it reminds us 
forcibly of the best style of Vandyke. A Cala- 
brian ‘Pifferaro’ is also a charming study. 
D.O. Hill has just done enough to make one regret 
that he has not done more: only three minia- 


traits of unpleasant visaged 
abundant on these walls, that one is at a 
know the reason why artists waste their 
upon such subjects. James Eckford La - 
hibits nine of his clever sketches, the first 
which is ‘ William Tell’s Chapel.’ He has treated 
the subject in a somewhat Turneresque style, 
but the colouring is too nets Ga : 
William MacTaggart’s ‘Word from the West’ 
is good genre composition, which will find 
admirers. Daniel Macnee, R.S.A., when not 
employed in painting portraits of people who 
have no other recommendation than the wei 
of their purses, always comes out as a true 
artist. dne of his works in the present exhi- 
bition shows his remarkable power of depicti 
the strongest and most delicate feelings. Itis 
anonymous, but the following lines most 
expressively tell the tale of that fond but 
anguished look :— 
“ How can m hi 

When pte A, en paar 

N ightly dreams, and thoughts 

Are with him who is far away. 
It is a.-work which will add to the artist’s fame, 
and so also will his exquisite portrait of Mrs. 
Collin Croll, in whose pi rapy ye 
has found a genial subject. It is a grace- 
ful, and rich in colour treatment, as some of the 
other portraits by which it is surrounded are 
lifeless, flat, and wooden. A good historical 
composition called ‘An Episode in the Time of 
the Test Act,’ is the work of John B. Mac- 
donald, A. The incident is from “Old Mor- 
tality,” and represents Bothwell receiving the 
urse from Milnwood’s housekeeper. It is 
ittle hard in colour, but the figures are well 
drawn, easy, and omeatively grouped. Her 
Majesty’s Limner for Scotland has been of 
his work forthis exhibition. Noel Paton, R. 
favours us only with two small cabinet pictures, 
one representing Ari Puck, but 
they are ect gems, such only as could be 
produced by one who combines the most perfect 
execution with a highly poetical imagination. 
His brother, Waller Paton, the R.S.A. elect, 
gives us several of his rich glowing landscapes, 
all of which show increased care and firmer 


ment in the election. i J 
tly improved in his landscapes ; but, with 

is love of Highland scenery, it is surprising 

that he continues to —_ peptgmeeg 

such a angular style; a very 

would suffice to avoid this defect, and 

relieve his pictures from an unpleasant 

which greatly mars their beauty. ‘Ob, W 

at the window?’ is a very clever pt 

R. T. Ross, R.S.A. The subject is well T 

and the artist has shown great skill, M 

the arrangement of his figures, and in th 





masterly execution. It isa picture Ww: 
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rapidly w the spectator. The same artist 
has several nice bits of landscape. Two master! 
— are contributed by Colvin Smi 

8.A.; the best of which is the vi us 
expressive one of the Rev. Leonard Ord. 
Gourlay Steel, R.S.A., Scotland’sanimal painter, 
papery oe er pa this season ; his best work 
is a ‘ Sk of a Native of the Highlands,’ a 
rough-coated bullock, full of life and action. 
Clark Stanton, A., has a fine fruit piece, in 
which he has shown more skilful ent 
of colour than in his portraits, which have a 
hard, leaden look. His is No. 59, ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady.’ J.C. Wintour, A., is an artist of 
much taste and feeling, and his landscapes, four 
in number, are all worthy of the exhibition, 
os tending to very high merit. 
Ww. llie Watson, R.S.A., has several por- 
traits of great merit, amongst which the 
and most expressive is that of Mrs. Kerr. 

We have thus taken a hasty glance at the 
works of those painters who are either Acade- 
micians or Associates of the res Scotch 
Academy, but there are many highly merito- 
rious works by artists who are not associated 
with it. One of the most rising landscape 
painters is John Cairns, whose beautiful view 
‘On the River Esk’ shows talent of a very 
high order. W. Beattie Brown is another artist 
whose talent is making itself a name; his 
‘Glencoe is a very fine work, in which the 
atmospheric effects of a passing shower are 
treated with great fidelity and skill. McWhirter, 
to whose works we called attention last year, 
has given us some of his marvellously truthful 
and artistic sketches of floral life in its native 
habitats ; no artist can represent the heather- 
bell, the daisy, or the little gems of the alpine 
flora with such artistic grace as he, and he 
has given the widest scope to this fancy in his 
ay ap ne of ‘ The Exile’s Garden,’ in which 
he placed on canvas that wonderful speci- 
men of word-painting, the Deserted Gurden, in 
Hood’s “Haunted House.” But Mr. McWhirter 
is a master in other — His ‘Capri’ is a 
remarkable picture of Italian scenery, wherein 
he has shown true inspiration. A genre picture 
of much merit is shown by Mr. John McMichee, 
called ‘The Travelling Tailor’s Story—Brittany.’ 
It is an interior, with several figures, among 
which is the tailor working, and gradually 
unfolding his tale of love, according to that 
curious custom which in Brittany constitutes 
the travelling tailor the agent for popping the 
Siding the distal ahow pretty plainly. for 

oldi e dist show y i ‘or 
whom the tailor’s message is intended. "This 
curious custom is well described in Mr, Tom 
Taylor’s interesting work on the “ Ballads and 
Songs of Brittany.” E. H. Simpson’s ‘ Apple 
Girl’ is a ope of exquisite colouring and a 
most agreeable composition. Keeley Halswelle, 
besides a number of his ruddy fisher boys, of 
which we have now had enough, has a much 
more agreeable and more artistic subject —‘ The 
Moonlight March.’ It is a night march of 
armed warriors, their faces just lighted up by 
the glare of the torch carried in front. It is 
a small picture, but has deservedly attracted 
much notice. 

In the Edinburgh exhibition there is ye 
a good sprinkling of the works of 
artists. Among them we especially noticed two 
pretty landscapes by Miss Agnes McWhirter ; 
a view of ‘The Bass Rock from North Berwick,’ 
by Miss Isabella Lauder ;’ an exquisite ‘Study 
of Roses,’ painted with pearly softness, by Miss 
Agnes Boyd; another beautiful flower-piece 
by Miss Susan A. Ashworth ; and a Eepay 
of a tropical bird on a branch of , by 
Miss Isabel Byres. But at the head of the 
lady artists is, unquestionably, Miss Frances 
Stoddart, whose works have so long formed 

inent features in the exhibitions of the 
yal Scottish Academy. She has three land- 


scapes, of which the finest is the ‘Cave of | large and pon 


Suroc,’ Sutherlandshire—a most skilfully exe- 
cuted picture of a difficult subject. The vast, 
yawning mouth of the cavern, dwarfed by the 
gigantic rocks, is, however, made impressively 
grand; and the cool soft tones of colour of the 
rocks harmonise most agreeably with the patches 
of vegetation, and the limpid stream which 
issues from the cave. ‘ Head of Glen 





relievo in marble, ‘Faith,’ of a mural 
pena open God Phe. nants |, and has 


y represented by a charming i 
of ‘ Angelino,’ a shepherd of the 
and a still more beautiful one of ‘ a 
Romanmother. Lawrence Macdonald, H.R.S.A., 
has a beautiful half-sized marble figure of a 
Bacchante, the property of Charles Jenner, Esq. 
Calder Marshall's (R.A., H.R.S.A.) ‘Summer 
Cloud’ is the clay model of a flying female figure 
enrobed in clouds of drapery. A fine sitting 
statuette in marble represents John Steell, R.S.A. 
Clark Stanton’s bust of a lady is clever and 
finely modelled. But most noticeable, both for 
the number of her works and also their vigorous 
and masterly handling, are the numerous busts 
by Mrs. D. O. Hill, who has taken a very leading 
position as a sculptor; her best works now 
shown are the marble busts of Mrs. A. B. Shan 
Mrs. W. 8. Brown, Henry Ashworth, Esq., 
the Rev. Robert Buchanan. 

Ina review of upwards of nine hundred works 
it is impossible to avoid ing over man 
which are deserving of notice; but this diff. 
culty, and the necessity for being very brief, 
must be an excuse for omissions and apparent 
injustice. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





” Panrts.—At the sale of the collection of pictures 
formed by the late Marquis de Lambertye, which 
took place in the month of February, the follow- 
ing works, with the prices they realised, ought 
not to escape notice :—‘ Reynard in his Study 
reading a Manuscript,’ a little painting, by 
Meissonnier, measuring about nine inches by 
seven inches, and purchased of the artist by the 
marquis, £504: it was bought for Mr. David 
Price, of Regent’s Park, whose collection of 
beautiful pictures was last year h in the 
Palace, Sydenham; ‘ Van de Velde in 
his Studio,’ Meissonnier, less than six inches by 
four, £280 16s.; ‘Eastern Landscape,’ Decamps, 
£620; ‘Peasant Girl in a Forest,’ Decamps, 
£169 12s.; ‘The Scotch Ballad,’ E. Delacroix, 
£92; ‘Jesus on the Mount of Olives,’ a very 
small canvas, Paul Delaroche, £88; ‘ Arnauts 
at Prayer,’ Gérdme, £156; ‘Les Cervarolles,’ 
Hébert, £112; ‘La Malaria,’ Hébert, a reduc- 
tion of the picture in the same gallery, 
£244; Png a at el aoa £160; 
‘ Feeding the Poultry,’ Troyon, £194. 

Ororto.—A Crystal Palace is being erected 
on Torre de Marca, near this city, for an 
Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition, to be opened 
towards the end of August. 

Brunswicx.—The recent destruction by fire 
of the splendid ducal palace in this city, with 
all its ificent furniture, and a large number 
of valuable pictures and other works of Art, has 
also megs the loss _ Rietschel’s noble — 

up of ‘Brunonia,’ patron o 
- wa get a present from the peopje of Bruns- 
wick to their soverei, This Dine which 


sons, occupied ten years on So 
derous was the a con- 
siderable doubts existed as to w its weight 


looking down on the quaint old town at its 
It is now a mass of molten, formless metal. 
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Poor, A. H. Burr, 226 gs. (Martin); ‘The 
‘Lovers’ Secrets,’ P. H. ARA 
210 gs. (Ames); ‘Charlotte Corday contem- 
gt =e it before going to 

M. Ward, R.A., 440 gs. (Martin) ; ‘The Old 
Receiving-Houses on the Serpentine,’ W. Mul- 
ready, R.A., 450 gs. (Lewis) ; ‘Boys in Search of 
Wild Fowl,’ W. Collins, R.A., 275 gs. (Bourne) ; 
‘The Writi ’ E. Frére, 170 gg. 
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tella,’ T. Uwins, R.A., 160 gs. (Wheeler) ; ‘The 
Burning of the Books,’ from “ Don Quixote,” 
engraved in the Art-Journal for 1857, p. 184, 
J. ©. Horsley, R.A., 295 gs. (Flatou) ; * Rent- 
day at Haddon Hall in the Sixteenth Cen- 
be a R.A., 175 ge. Gerrard) ; 
oe Wreckers,’ J. P. Knight, R.A., 106 ge. 
(Haig); ‘ View of Naples from Sea,’ and 


38 


was not anno were afterwards sold; of 
these were two by Koekkoek, ‘A Shi k,’ 
and ‘A Landscape,’ with cattle, fag on right); 
Ty Tk ory Rt oes | 
220 (White) ; ‘Sheep an 
its companion, ‘Cattle and ’ T.8. Cooper, 
A.R.A., 4 (White) ; ‘ 

The Chapel of Henry VIL,’ E. 
by F. Gaal Bk +4 og bderal ‘River 
Scene,’ P. Nasm gs. ; 
turn to Port,’ Isabey, 135 gs. (Flatou). 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF py ICTORIAL ART. 


HARMONY. 


Cuarrer II. 
I propose now to make out a table of the 
twelve colours; afterwards to accompany 
it with the varying quantities of the primi- 
» tives found in the compound colours, and 
ultimately to t an arrangement of 
the coloured triangles, in which all the 
colours coming into contact will have in 
them, as well with reference to the primi- 
, tives as with the compounds, RELATION- 
sur, OPPOSITION, AND SUBORDINATION. 

I think, then, that a person having an 
organisation favourable to the just appre: 
cigtion of colour, and holding in one hand 
the coloured diagram of the four triads under 
this t, and in the other hand a 
list of the quantities of the primaries con- 
tained in compounds, will at once see 
an efficiency and comprehensiveness not to 
be found in the theory of colour by opposi- 
tion, that by excitation, accumulation, 
or by refraction; and will, at the same 

, time, feel the force of the assertion, that if 
any science of harmony be ever permitted 

. to take precedence of the present uncer- 
tainty, it must come out of the entire cate- 
gory of colours possible to be produced by 
a perfect and unbroken sequence of com- 
binations, like the one presented in the 
first-named list; while the other and pre- 
ceding theories, as they have been ed, 
but which are no theories at all, but merely 
illustrated chromatic phenomena, must 
take their place in physics instead of in 

, Art, as so many modes of colours occur- 
ring under different natural conditions 
Di to their development. 

The first triad of the primaries is sup 

to be in each instance a pure and brilliant 
imen of yellow, red, and blue; that is, 
yellow leaning neither to red or blue; 
the red leaning neither to yellow or blue ; 
and the blue leaning neither to yellow or 
red. For in case ei one of the colours 





forming this triad has the least leaning 

towards either of the other colours, it loses | 

at once any claim to the colour it claims to | 
canes, and “oy - a hue. Thus, a 
yellow leaning in the least ible de; 

, either to na ce blue, weed ang = the first 
instance, a hue of red, yellow, or orange 
yellow; and in the second instance a hue 
of blue-yellow, or green-yellow. We say, 
therefore, of an impure yellow, it has a hue 
of — blue, and so on with the remain- 
ing eleven colours. Generally speaking, 
the primaries are used as the quantitative | 
colours for the whole scale, as you may | 

‘ have a red orange, or a yellow orange; a | 
yellow green, or a blue green, a red purple | 
or a blue purple, and so with the tertiaries | 
and the quadrates. You may certainly | 
have a merely dirty colour, and some are | 
consequently called impure, dull, or dirty. | 

» But this merely occurs from the difficulty | 

of naming the exact compound with whic 

the dirtiness or dulness have been operated. 

It would be no difficulty to a complete 

chromatist, but merely to one unacquainted 

with colours, as a colour seller, or colour 
preparer. It may be well to remark here 
that a quadrate or a tertiary is not neces- 
sarily a dull colour, though a low one. 
On the contrary, it may be made extremely 
luminous, and generally is so, when its 
constituents, instead of being rubbed up 
into a solid tint, are hatched and driven 
together loosely, in the same manner as 
adopted by Rembrandt and other great 
-colourists. To try the truth of this, drive 
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loosely the constituents of any one 
colour, which will produce the third in the 
state of a tone. Continue to rub the brush 
in one portion of the tone thus duced 
until it become a solid tint, and it will be 
found that the tone, semi- t and 
luminous, = have become _ dull and ar a 
teresting. an , genuine ad- 
mirers et the eA en result of Turner’s 
mode of painting—luminously hung to- 
gether in an exhaustless number of har- 
monic tints—have attributed the fasci- 
nating result to the merely broken manner 
of the painting, and have produced nothing 
by the process besides a ragged, slovenly, 
and monotonous work. Looseness by itself, 
therefore, will not do. To produce a per- 
fect tone, it is necessary to bring together 
by a loose, open, and broken manner, an 
number of tints all in harmony with 
other, and to be able to stop before — 
mixture may have been obtained. It will 
then be said, that ‘‘ there is no possibility 
of making a tone out of a primary.” True, 
the power of tone-making increases with 
the descent of the scale, and the quadrates 
in this particular, transcend the secondaries, 
being in themselves more composite, and 
admitting, if not really requiring, their 
constituency to be more palpably indicated 
than the simpler colours. But though a 
perfect red, yellow, or blue, are all adverse 
to tone, , yellow, and blue hues are 
achievable, and even easy of production, 
when applied to objects having much form, 
and receiving reflects on their shadowed 
sides. The following table shows the mode 
of arriving at the whole compound scale :— 





ScatE No. 1. 





4 equal parts 
of two 
primaries 


makea 
secondary. 


4 equal parts 
of two 
secondaries 


makea 
tertiary. 


4 equal parts | 4 equal parts 
of two of two 
tertiaries quadrates 
makea extinguish 
uadrate. colour. 
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Yellow, 4 
make 

Red, 4 
make 

Blue, 4 


make 
make > Green, 4 make Caniiae 


Russet-Olive. 

Yellow, 4 make } Citrine, 4 
make 4 make 

Red, 4 make > Russet, 4 
make ,4 

Blue 4 


Citrine-Russet.} 
Purple 











The next table gives the quantities of the 
constituent ae entering into com- 
bination in the three compound triads, and 
is introduced here in a separate form, in 
order to avoid the confusion which might be 
felt by some, if its information were added 
to that of the first ; and as it is out of the 
relative quantities that harmony is educed, 
it was considered essential to separate them. 





ScaLE No. 2. 





SECONDARIES. 
{fare ket” } Omng 
yd nd Purpie. 
} Green. 


4 parts Yellow 
4 parts Blue 


QUADRATES. 


3 parts Yellow 
. Sparts Red t Citrine-Russet. 


2 parts Blue 
3 parts Yellow ) 

- Sparts Blue > Citrine-Olive. 
2 parts Red 


3 parts Red 
3 parts Blue 
2 parts Yellow 


See wae wee 


t Russet-Olive. 











In the theory of harmony by opposition, 





but one principle—or unexceptional 
mony, on the principle that the eye — 
rally demands, either for its pleasure or 
relief, the exact opposite of the one colour 
aan ees it—exhibited. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the primary, YELLow, 
would find its harmony in the two remain- 
ing colours, red and blue, combined in a 

PURPLE, and so on with the other two. 
secondary, ORANGE, would find its harmony 
(supposing the sequential to be con- 
tinued) in the two remaining 1 
and purple, combined in the terti 

LIVE; and the tertiary 
find its harmony in the two remaining 
tertiaries, russet and blue, combined in the 
uadrate, ape ed and . on with 
e remaining two is triad, But havi 

come to the end of the four triads in Ge 
Pay es “he is no harmony to be found 
or them by p on, or sequence. The 
retrograde cinsiaia, therefore, has been, as 
it were, forced on the disciples of this theory, 
and they find that as purple harmonises 
with yellow B as cow may y, 80 i har- 
monises Wi e ively, and 
so on with the jaa chrowahoes the cation 
scale; this also still leaving the limitation 
of the harmony to one colour, by some 
other one colour, and furnishing a no more 
extended nor a more varied combination. 
But, according to the views entertained by 
the theorists themselves, that the eye de- 
mands an equivalent or ition for its 
own ease or pleasure, it follows, I think, 
that there is a radical objection to this 
system, in the probable necessity that the 
eye would naturally demand for its ease, if 
not delectation, similar amounts as to quan- 
tity, as well as quality—a demand which 
could hardly be comphed with in ang ate 
work out of a hundred of anythi a 
complicated character. It would seem 
strange that ever since the enouncing of 
this theory by equivalents or opposition, by 
Field, some forty years since, and the cor- 
roborating influence of some of the experi- 
ments on the polarisation of light and 
colour, dating from about the same time, 
the majority of the painters in this country 
have been professing to eke out a harmony 
from this evidently inharmonic law ; inhar- 
monic, as is evident,from the term used, #.¢., 
‘‘ opposition,” which has been correctly ap- 
alla te: denote the fact of a real opposition. 
The great object, then, of this paper, 18 
to introduce, in perfect opposition to the 
theories already referred to and endeavoured 
to be explained, a new theory, consistent 
throughout, formed upon a rationale of the 
full ‘anomie scale, with reference to the 
definition of harmony, as constitutional of 
RELATIONSHIP, OPPOSITION, AND SUBORDI- 


NATION. 

The superiority of this system over the 
one just di , consists principally mm 
the fulness and richness of the combina- 
tions it presents, and the diversity of the 
chromatic expression it offers for se ection ; 
inasmuch as instead of one harmonic colour, 
as offered by opposition, it presents three 
distinct colours as harmonious accompani- 
ments to every one colour throughout the 
entire scale, and consequently to any one 
colour with which it may be determined to 
initiate a harmony. To illustrate this m 


the clearest possible manner, there is n0- 


thing more required than a full chromatic 
diagram of the four triads, under a novel 
but perfectly sequential combination, mm 
which arrangement every one colour im the 
scale, from the highest primary to the lowest 
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quadrate, is accompanied by its natural 
harmonic triad, in j mere with their 
initiative colour ; that is, the four are always 
and invariably found together in a har- 
monic group. This triplexing of the har- 
monies permits also an equally harmonious 
transition from one initial colour to another, 
until the whole scale becomes fused in one 
extended harmony. This extension of the 
whole scale into a complete harmony may 
be objected to by a very scrupulous and 
classical chromatist, as producing what a 
musician would term redundancy; and when 
it may be avoided, it is undoubtedly better 
todo so. But as the field of painting opens 
into more extended and complicated schemes 
—a thing much more probable than that it 
will collapse into the simplicity of a single 
portrait—the possibility of an easy, correct, 
and harmonious transition, like that pur- 
sued in music, must be taken generally 
as an immense advantage in case of need. 
The following di m,* then, will give, 
it is hoped, a clear idea of the entire har- 
mony, together with the correct mode of 
transition from one initial key or colour to 





tion, and subordination) that OLIVE is com- 
pounded of 4 parts of blue, 2 parts of red, and 
2 parts of yellow; Russet, of 4 red, 2 blue, 
and 2 yellow; and Russer-Otrve, of 3 red, 
3 blue, and 2 yellow. Thus, in all three 
instances, these harmonies to yellow have 
in their composition two out of eight, or 
twenty-five per cent. of the initial colour 
YELLOW, that is, a relationship of twenty- 
five per cent. and a subordination of seventy- 
five per cent., the opposition consisting of 
as much of purple as is comprised in the 
red and blue constituents of the te 
colours of the harmonising triad; that is, 
four out of eight in the olive, four out of 
eight in russet, and six out of eight in 





* (The cost of preparing and printing so a number of 
coloured diagrams as our circulation w ree. ee 
cludes the possibility of introducing such an ill . 
We have, therefore. substituted the in outline, and 
light and shade, with the names of the four triads inserted 
in their . This may easily be filled in with 
the requisite by those acquainted with a palette, 
and who may wish to refer to it as a manual, which, as the 
author says, “is capable of getting any one out of a chro- 
matic scope he may fall into, in any whatever, > 
aay in those which consist figures.”— 


another, until the whole four triads are 
found equally contributing to the harmonic 
scheme. 
occupies the immediate front. Next to that 
is placed the tertiary, after that the quad- 
rates, and lastly the secondaries. The centre 
spot represents the negation of all colour 
on the dark extreme by black, and the 

und the negation of all colour on the 
light extreme, represented by white; black 
and white in all their tints, from the darkest 
to the lightest, contributing to the positively 





















The construction of the scheme though 
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neutral which take a harmonious 
position by the side of any and all colours, 


not so chromatically correct with 
hues as with colours, and for this reason : 
the morbid character of the hues presu 
poses that the whole colour of a work be 
influenced by some one coloured ye and 
the neutral greys of a work pai under 
such conditions should receive a portion at 
least of such general hue. 

Let it now be considered that a work 
shall be projected leading off with the initial 
colour yellow. We know that according to 


the theory of harmony by ition or 
equivalents, its opposite purple ta the only 
harmony assigned to it. harmonic 


diagram here offered gives, on the con A 
three direct harmonies (excluding e 
altogether as a contacting colour), that 4 is, 
olive dae on —_ on (found in its 
upper side), russet for expression 
(ound on its ent aoe ; and a 
or a medial e on its point). 
The rationale of this is contained in the fuck 
(true to the often referred to definition of har- 
mony as constituted of relationship, opposi- 
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russet-olive. Scale No. 2 will explain these 
quantities. } 
Exactly similar results follow upon taking 
red for the initial colour, which in the same 
coloured diagram finds itself surrounded in 
juxtaposition with olive on the up limb, 
citrine on the lower limb, and citrine-olive 
off the immediate point—olive contaming 
2 red, 2 yellow, and 4 blue; citrine con~ 
taining 2 red, 2 blue, and 4 yellow; and 
citrine-olive 2 red, 3 yellow, and 3 blue. 
With blue as the initial colour, citrine 1s 


sion), russet on the right limb (for sombre 
ee te and yo ce a a the —_— 
t (for mean expression )—citrine ° 
pining? blue, 2 red, and 4 yellow; russet 2 
blue, 2 yellow, and 4 red ; and citrine-russet 
2 blue, 3 yellow, and 3 red. This finishes 
the pri harmonies. Takingthe vivacious 
colour ORANGE as an initial, it 1s found ac- 
companied in close juxtaposition with olive 
in the centre, citrine-olive on the left, and 
russet-olive on img the first a tertiary 
for low expression, second & q 
for gay expression, and the third as a 
ial. Here again the proportions of re- 
ra mao are held in com- 
though slightly varied, subordination 
red and yellow of the initial , 
for the orange constituents red and yellow 
being equal, both colours are to be taken 
into account in legislating for harmony. 
You have therefore in olive 4 blue, 2 yellow, 
and 2 red; in citrine-olive 3 blue, — 
and 2 red; and in russet-olive blue, 
2 yellow, and 3 red. For PURPLE a6 an 
initial colour, its constituents, red and blue, 
must be taken into account. It is accom~ 





found on the left limb (for gay expres- 
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panied, therefore, as is orange, by a tertiary 
and two quadrates; to the imm 
the gay citrine (called the te yeiewh 
above the sombre citrine olive, an below 
the medial citrine-russet ; citrine containing 
4 yellow, 2 red, and 2 blue; citrine-olive 
3 yellow, 3 blue, and 2 red; and citrine- 
ruaset 3 yellow, 3 red, and 2 blue. With 
Geen as initial you have on the right 
lower portion of the scale, as an accompani- 
ment, russet in the centre; above, russet- 
olive; and below, in the immediate centre, 
citrine-russet; russet containing 4 red, 
2 yellow, and 2 blue; russet-olive 3 red, 
3 bine, and 2 yellow; and citrine-russet 
containing 3 , 3 yellow, and 2 blue— 
three colours of three different degrees of 
vivacity and gloom, as in the previous 
instances, with the same proportions of 
relationship or affinity, opposition, and 
subordination. 

It will be found at this point that the 
whole four triads have been brought into 
play, and that to go farther the system 
must be in part given up and the retro- 
gressive introduced. Take, for instance, 
the colour olive, lying in the upper portion 
of the diagram. It contacts with but two 
colours lower than itself progressively, the 

uadrates, citrine olive and russet-olive ; 
the others are the two primaries, yellow 
and red, and orange separated by it. 
Progressively, then, the tertiaries have but 
a limited harmony. Taken altogether, its 
harmonies attached by contact amount to 
five—yellow, red, orange, citrine-olive, and 
russet-olive. They are all in absolute and 
unmistakable harmony, although olive may 
not be called an initial colour. The same 
combination occurs with both the remaining 
tertiaries, citrine and russet. With the 
quadrates also, they being the last of the 
series, the whole five harmonies attaching 
to each of them, and making six with the 
quadrate itself, are in the retrogressive 
path. Thus, selecting one of them for 
example, the russet-olive,. found on the 
_— right-handp ortion of the diagram, it 
makes contact with the primary yellow, the 
secondaries oe and green, and the ter- 
tiaries russet and olive, having in combina- 
tion the same elements of harmony with the 
other colours already worked through their 
chromatic proportions, and coinciding with 
them in relation, opposition, and sub- 
ordination. 

_ Here is another circumstance infusing 
itself into this system of harmony, and at 
the same time tending to simplify its appre- 
ciation by persons who may have given 


little attention to the subject. There is a | 


common half-way station between the four 
triads: the first half, containing the pri- 
maries and secondaries, works downwards 
by ag oem the second, or lower half, 
works upwards by retrogression ; and both 
of them have an extensive harmony of 
negations in black, white, and intermediate 
greys, as indicated in the black blot of the 


centre, and the radiated white and greys of | 


the [er sang a There is another mode of 
still r simplifying the true apprecia- 


tion of the character and of the constituency | 
of the four triads. Consider the primaries | 


and the secondaries as equally simple 
colours. With the primaries it is n 


and obvious to do so; and it is easy to do | 


so by the secondaries, as they are simple 
— of equal 
c er to complicate them. Light and 
shade they have in common with not only the 
primaries, but the tertiaries and quadrates, 
yellow, orange, citrine, and citrine-russet 
representing light; red, green, russet, and 
citrine-olive representing middle tint; and 
blue, purple, olive, and russet-olive repre- 


immediate right grad 


rts, and have very little | 


senting dark—the light of the primaries 
uall ory darker by progression, 
and the of the primaries by progres- 
sion becoming gradually lighter. This will 
be easily felt when it 1s remembered that 
the lightest of the quadrates, citrine-russet, 
has in its composition 3 of red (middle tint) 
and 2 of blue (dark), and that the darkest 
of the quadrates, russet-olive, has in its 
composition 2 parts of yellow (light) and 
| 3 of red (middle tint). = 
Consider, then, both primaries and secon- 
| daries as simple and uncompounded colours ; 
| get into the habit of ne on the tertiaries 
as the tertiary yellow, , and blue; and 
on the quadrates as the quadrate orange, 
green, and purple. This will not only 
mony the whole scale, but the colours 
themselves strongly indicate the propriety 
of this arrangement. The dissection of the 
| scale and the determination of its colours 
into different proportions of the primaries 
in scale two, accompanied by this arbi 
nomenclature recommended, will facilitate 
| this part of the business, and save a deal of 
‘memory. The apparent complication of the 
varying constituent members in Scale 2 
look formidable at first sight, and remind 
‘one of the tables of French verbs which 
| Cobbett has properly designated ‘the tasks.” 

But with our table of colours there exist no 
| exceptions. The primaries for them- 
| selyes, and form the root of the whole. The 
| secondaries nearly do the same, as the 
numbers stand 4. 4.; the tertiaries stand 
4. 2. 2, the 4 determining the colour; and 
the quadrates stand 3. 3. 2, the 3. 3. deter- 
mining the colour. Therefore ten minutes’ 
gentle hammering welds the whole into the 
memory. 

Another circumstance which blends the 
scheme in the memory as thus di of, 
is the coincidence of the close relatives of 
the first and second triads standing imme- 
diately opposite them in the diagram. 
Thus, exactly opposite to yellow stands the 
tertiary yellow (citrine), opposite red the 
tertiary red (russet), and opposite to blue 
the tertiary blue (olive); opposite to the 
secondary green stands the quadrate n 
| (citrine-olive); opposite to purple stands the 
| purple quadrate (russet-olive) ; and opposite 
|to orange stands the quadrate oran 
| (citrine-russet). These near relatives wo 
| not be inharmonious brought from their 
| present situations on the diagram into close 
| contact in a picture, but, on the a 
| would serve to spread out and enlarge the 
_ sphere of the initial colour, in the same way 

as would the introduction of tints of the 





same individual colour. There is no reason 
| indeed why’a whole family of yellows should 
| not be brought together before resorting to 
the more stimulant harmony, russet or 
| olive. This observance, as far as chroma- 
tism is concerned, gives chromatic breadth, 
one of the finest qualities with which a work 
may be imbued. For breadth of colour is 
obtained by refusing as long as ible to 
come to loggerheads with the initial colour 
and its true and pungent harmony, and no- 
| thing betrays more the weakness of a 
colourist than coming, as it were, to blows 
on the earliest opportunity; and at the 
_ same time there is nothing so soon exhausts 
| the resources of a palette. Analogies to 
this process crop up by dozens in political 

life, social life, military life, commercial 
life, the Arts generally, and most likely the 
sciences. 

Two of the greatest authorities, however 
for this scheme of harmony arose out of a 
scrupulous examination of the pictures of 
Titian and Rubens. If therefore the whole 
world of secondary colourists should refuse 
| to acknowledge its truth, those two chro- 








nents, and say, “‘ ye write 
closets and unwrite them in your courts; 
and in the same sense, with a li 
of terms, we should certainly be to sa 
of Titian and Rubens, “‘ ye write them i 
your closets, and unwrite them in your 
works.” Asitis, however, they have written 
iti nothing, with the exception 
thin piece of advice from Rubens 
to his pupils, ‘‘ do not torment the tints on 
our palettes.” There is nothing left us to 
oubt that both one and the other were in 
possession of so perfectan organism for colour 
and harmony, that to go wrong were impos- 
sible, and to go right the most obvious and 
natural thing in the world. There is in m 


ae 
colounists 
also, 


occasionally to work for himself, and that, 
being himself very mindful of not “tor- 
menting the tints on his palette,” he thought 
the principal thing te direct their minds to 
was only to mix their tints gently or par- 
tially. owever, be it as it may, Rubens 
turned out to be the most gl , natural, 
and vivacious colourist the world has ever 
known, while Titian became the most learned, 
expressive, and impressive—morbid when 
requisite, and at other times 
natural. f 
Harmony to both was a natural impulse, 
not attained by study, but’ emanating from 
a congenial organism which refused to 
permit the possessor to go — There 
is, again, no doubt to be rationally enter- 
tained that Titian was by far the greater 
and more poetical intellect of the two. 
Rubens was always splendid, go 
luminous, and gay, but these qualities, as 
a group, grow out of, and belong to each 
other. they do not, however, 80 expr 
belong to many subjects he has paint 
but, on the contrary, refuse to associate 
with them, and ome. = weet 
cre between subject an \ 
caption but satisfactory to a classical 
temperament. Rubens seemed neither to 
understand nor appreciate the sentiment or 
colour of mourning or grief in any of its 
numerous phases, and painted a marriage 
or an entertainment in rose leaves. Titian 
possessed a superb control over colour as 
an exponent of diversified passion, 
swa, ed i i a and power 

. Rubens pes 
one chromatic passion, Titian painted six, 
and under phases so delicate yet a a 
onto mark Mania being the greatest painter 
of chromatic expression the world has ever 
known. 


sitions was adopted 
sanction, or, at least, g 
the then generally received 
mony by opposition, but 


My object in ch these two 
Ay were tho te of 


was, that the : - 

universally acknowledged 

and penne anor the greatest, chromatic 
harmonists that have been known to 
world. The consequence is, that the whole 


world of connoisseurs and painters acknow- 
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] it. Out of a hundred opinions col- 
ee from these classes of men, however 
they may be contradictory on other points, 
they would all agree in this. They are, 
therefore, looked up to as standing tests, 
as well as examples, and many painters 
have empirically founded their leu on 

extracted from the pictures of 


one or the other of them. The works of 


these extractors have consequently operated 
a healthy influence, in creating doubts of 
the genuineness of the theory of harmony 
by opposition; and must have set many 
men besides myself to work, in endeayour- 
ing to solve the question by some more pro- 
found and scientific base than that to be 
extracted from pictures, even of such men 
as Titian and Rubens. After the explana- 
tions in the first portion of this paper, of 
the very limited resources of the ries 
there discussed, there was nothing left to 
do this but resorting afresh to colour itself ; 
not as in either of its modes merely, as the 
arse + or refractive, colour by accumu- 
tion, &c., but as presented by combina- 
tion, in the four recognised tri first 
initiated by Field. In, it may be said, the 
hundreds of pictures by Titian and Rubens, 
examined in this search after the causes of 
harmony, I was not prepared to meet with 
so little—say nothing, to sanction the theo: 
of the day—harmony by opposition. 
expected in the more vivacious works of 
both men, to find frequent resort to opposi- 
tion, as a mode of intensifying im: ion. 
I was not, indeed, prepared to in the 
works of both men so total a suppression of 
all opposition. But this fact, when pro- 
perly digested, impelled me to a readjust- 
ment of the scale, with reference to relation- 
ship instead of opposition. This was done 
by first dissecting the whole scale as to 
component numbers, and then justing 
the different triads, all of them under one 
arrangement, in a path commencing with 
yellow, going through red, and terminating 
with blue, so that the numbers indicating 
at once relation, opposition, and subordi- 
nation, should make actual contact. With 
this readjustment, then, of the entire scale, 
which forms the subject of the coloured 
diagram, it is found by collating it with the 
memoranda made of the arrangements of 
colour in the pictures of Titian and Rubens, 
that the agreement is in every way com- 
lete. It is not an affair of one hundred 
or the rule, and ninety-nine for exceptions. 
It is impossible to find in either one or the 
other five exceptions out of ‘a hundred 
cases. I must have examined more than 
three hundred works by both men, and out 
of that number there are but two excep- 
tional pictures, both of them in our own 
National Gallery; one by Rubens, ‘The 
Rape of the Sabines,’ in which there occurs 
a mere threat of a collision, with the fact 
still unconsummated, and the noted case 
by Titian in the subject of ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,’ in which, as a favourite writer on 
Art would say, the fact of the collision of 
unmitigated orange and blue, is consum- 
mated in the drapery of the flying Ariadne. 
This, if the number had been augmented 
to ten, out of the pictures of these men 
hanging in this country alone, would not 
be anything like sufficient to impugn the 
rule illustrated in the coloured diagram. 


The a gy itself, if for nothing else, 
serves P of disentangling and 
placing in a ect sequence, the tacit and 


intuitive law, the individual and har- 
monious canons of which emanated from 
two of the most highly-gifted chromatic 
organisms the world as yet produced, 


or oer ay nes . 


ART AS A SOCIAL REFORMER.* 


the source of discord and wretch- 
edness in the homes of their families. 

It is in neither of the two characters respec- 
tively in which the veteran Cruikshank is 








specially among us that we now 
write of him, but in 


both combined, namely, 
as an artist, and as the ardent opponent of in- 
ae and in both his pencil is made the 
medium of communicating the thoughts and 
opinions to which his lips have often given 
utterance: and certainly if Art has the power 
to work social reform, his large picture of ‘The 
Worship of Bacchus,’ painted about four or five 
years ago, and now engraved on a scale of cor- 
responding size, ought to effect in no measure- 
less degree 
it on the canvas. He intended to make it a 
powerful teacher of temperance by the exhibi- 
tion of its opposite; not alone, however, in the 
more ghastly and repellent form in which in- 
temperance is almost invariably manifested, 
but to show how the poisonous seed is sown; 
how it may take root and 
does so; and when it does, what are the results 
which follow. Hogarth, in his ‘ Rake's Pro- 


one great social evil; Cruikshank has devoted 

i ae rare Se Seawe pees 
'y self-abasing. He has done 
so in several minor uctions, which are all, 
su if not — into “ 

this ic view, for we can 
Sennthiey eloe, ot drink i drink in all its infinite varieties 
of form and feature. 

Our , is not tye dle criticise 
itas a of Art, in i acceptation 
of the term; the painter had another object 
when he uced it than to render it amenable 
to the laws of wsthetic censorship ; a a 
one of its critics justly remarks, “ Michael 


are used upon every 
from the cradle to the grave.” 
foresee what mischief may grow up in 








i bro 
| multiplicity of scenes set age 


the object for which the painter placed | 4 


ify ; how it often | represent 


gress,’ dedicated his pencil to the exhibition of | 


lo’s * Last J t’ has the same quality 
of thought,” and he might have added, designed 
his composition in a similar manner. ‘The | 
Worship of Bacchus’ is a pictorial essay or ser- 
mon, “ ing ev ag herse! tyre Siew’ 4 
woman to beware of the sprinkle 


i 


iy 





each one as it becomes separate its 
| coxpoundiings Sanabedinte the 
| tion and inviting close examination, is no 


| task. Su urself i 
a wide ee ween 


other engaged with the wine-bottle or beer-pot, 
and you have an idea of what George Cruik- 
Sey detehng tin enh Sapgtens 0. tho 
; pal Ace 
ase Fay by a family I imilarly occu- 
a 


bixthda , & funeral 


pied on the anniversary 0 
party ing a glass to animate their spirits, 
while the mutes at the door are not forgotten ; 


bey Bags O aep an bone Pal a 
dinner for a charity: these are where the - 
pagne circulates. Then there is the dram-shop, 
the drunken fight in the streets, the murderous 
Fm Poa are ree pa sateen 9 re wang 
ae tent i ik en yan 
police court, every phase y 

indirect partici 


ted as a direct or — 
age 


surmounted by a gibbet. 
The amount of thought bestowed on this 
composition must have been very great, for no- 





with an riety. > 

queiy «th wide all are worked into a har- 
| monious whole is almost inconceivable. Here 
| is the of drunkenness written with a 
as bold as it is truthful, and more impres- 
could pour 
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A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 
BY MR. AND MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


Auruoven we have heretofore brought | 
before the readers of the Art-Journal the 

manifold attractions of THE Lakes or Kit- 

LARNEY, we are sure nO apology need be 

offered for again recurring to the subject. 

During the summer and autumn of 1865, 

there will be a in-flow of visitors to 

Ireland—not from land only, but from | 
all parts of BE E INTERNATIONAL 

Exursrtion—to be held in Dusty from 

May to November—will no doubt induce | 
many to make the tour of that interesting 

couitry. It is for that reason, principally, 

and in the hope of proving useful ‘‘ Guides,” 

we have prepared a new edition of our book 

—‘‘A WEEK aT KitLarNey ”—and we be- 

lieve our subscribers will not be displeased | 
to be made acquainted with some of its | 
leading beauties (of several of which we have | 
obtained new engravings) in the columns 

of the Art-Journal, previous to their publi- 

cation in that book. 

Our earnest hope is that we may be the 
means of augmenting the number of visitors | 
from England to Ireland. The temptations | 
to such visit are numerous and strong. 
The country is ‘‘rich in raw materials ;” | 
the novelties that meet the eye and ear | 
are many; the characters encountered are 
generally “original ;” the incidents often | 
striking and iar; the wit and humour 
of “the people” are proverbial ; ‘‘ society,” 
of all grades, is always cheerful, and often 
brilliant, never formal or restrictive ; and 
hospitality is a virtue that pervades every 
class, from the highest to the lowest. The 
stranger in Ireland is sure of a cordial re- 
ception; whatever domestic ‘“ squabbles” 
there may be, they never affect him. 
Journey where he will, he may calculate 
on a welcome. There is no country in the 
world where the traveller is so safe from 
annoyance ; to that fact every Tourist who 
has written earnestly deposes; there is no 
exception to the rule. For our own | 
= we cordially endorse this testimony. | 

fe have travelled much in every part of | 
Ireland, visited every one of its thirty-two | 
counties, having posted, indeed—usually on 
the common jaunting car—more than six 
thousand miles in the course of our various 
tours, by night as well as day, along its by- | 
paths as well as its highways, over moun- 
tains and through miles of bog, in very 
lonely places, sometimes the guest of the 
humblest cotter. We never met the slightest 
interruption or insult, and never lost a 
nent any one of our journeys. To 
state this may be needless; but we write for 
readers who may have drawn back from | 
contemplated visits when they hear of | 
“‘agrarum disturbances,” and of “agitators” | 
who strive—in vain—to excite hatred of 
“the Saxon” in the people. The tourist 
may be sure that he is safer in the wilds of 
Connemara, or in the terra incognita of 
Donegal, than he would be journeying 
from Hyde Park Corner to Richmond.* 
_ The great attraction of Ireland consists 
in its Scenery. We are about to conduct 
the tourist only to Killarney, and we can- | 
not here find space to direct his attention | 


* At a meeting of “the Social Science ” at Leeds, Mr. 
a ome < po ed yn of Ireland, whose 

iblic care travel night through every hi | 
of the island, made this statement i— ioajmem 

“I repeat with pleasure the testimony I gave in 1857. | 
hamely, that my conveyances have been in existence now | 
Yorty-six years, many of them carrying very important | 
mails, having been travellin during all hours of day 
and night, often in lonely and unfrequented places, yet the 








j 


slightest injury has never been done by the peop 
Property or that entrusted to my care! ? wpe 


‘There is no other count ‘. 
could, with truth, be por ed oo Mo Wall of which co came 


| but that was his only advantage on 


to its other temptations—to the mingling 
of the beautiful and the magnificent he w 
so often encounter, travel where he will. 


| We cannot now lead him through the 


delicious dells of Wicklow, or to its solitary 
“city,” Glendalough ; into the savage glens 
of Donegal; along the wild sea-coast of 
Antrim, with its world’s-wonder, the Giant’s 
Causeway; or among the Alpine grandeurs 
of wild Connemara. pe A must be 
limited to the all-beautiful Lakes, and the 
lovely valleys, and bounding rivers, and 


icturesquely rugged i 
Sigh, thas sucroeed Siete. 

We repeat—our hope is 

ish better acquainted with i 

= ane Set ee eae) hale 
in every visitor, let his visi 
a better a a kindlier 
ig towels, the country and its ; 
that, in a word, for every new visitor 
land will obtain a new FRIEND. © 
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and nothing so beneficial to Ireland, as 
Srequent intercourse between thetwo countries, 
so essentially and so emphatically onz. Of 
late years, happily, all political distinctions 
between the Englishmen and the Irishman 
have ceased; there is no privilege denied 
to the one that is enjoyed by the other; and 
although much may yet be seen in Ireland 
that lowers the spirits and postpones the 
hope of the Lavalier, it is-certain that Ire- 


= 2 Aa 





land os of late years, barns 
t and very important improvem 
Said bo cums to cabuah roof, if space 
mitted us to do so. It is a duty, as 
assuredly it may be a pleasure, to visit that 
country, and it will be a shame to those 
who prefer a search on the Continent for 
enjoyment they may obtain with infini 
greater certainty so near at hand, w 
advancing the great cause of “Union” 


= 


VIEW FROM TILE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, KILLARNEY. 


between the two countries. The old preju- 
dices that kept the people of England and 
Ireland too long apart have, in a great 
measure, vanished ; frequent intercourse will 
entirely remove them, and the benefits to 
be thence derived are incalculable. 

The difficulties* that, within our own 





was not the only evil. I i 
arrival—in —the luggage ‘and the nn Bo 
both taken to the Custom-house. No was required ; 

tending in Ireland over 





memory, made the voyage “across” a busi- 
ness that involved time and inferred danger, 
have been removed. Huge steamboats, 80 
large as materially to diminish all dread of 
sea-sickness, convey the voyager from Holy- 


ye a foreign port. All imported 

an portmanteau was y 

which thet Gut west be pe tendered his 
and sixpences in payment ; y were no curren’ 

in that part of the realm—they must be exchanged for “ten” 
peaniec” ond oe fivepennies ” before he could obtain warrant 
to proceed to his hotel. 
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head to Ki 
more than ten hours’ reach of 


in less than four hours; 
London being thus brought within little 
Dublin ; 


while ‘‘ Excursion Tickets” render the “trip” 


and 


to persons of even restricted means, 
the railroad authorities, from the 


highest to the lowest, consider it a primary 


part of their duty to minister to the wants 
pa gi Baan ha J wh op 


We are in no ing in- 
ee gan to vai land Wo igh t 
q opinions nearly as as our own, 
advanced by a score of ish writers who 





would be accepted as ‘‘ authorities” on the 





subject. We quote but one of them—a 
passage from the Times, printed during the 


past year :— 


“ There is nothing in these isles more beauti- 
ful and picturesque than the South and West of 


Ireland. They who know the fairest 
of Europe still find in Ireland that whic 


eh they 


ions 


have seen nowhere else, and which has charms 


all its own. . . 


. . The whole coast west and 


south, indeed all around the island, has beauties 


that many a travelled 


Englishman has not the 


least conception of. The time will come when 





| the annual stream of tourists will lead the way, 


and when wealthy Englishmen, one after another, 
in Vr succession, will seize the fairest spots, 
and fix here their summer quarters..... lia 
tourist should visit the spots we have indicated, 
he would return with the conviction, that beau- 
titul as continental scenery may be, there are 
points in Ireland which may stand competition 
with the show districts of any other country.” 
The existing generation can have but a 
very limited idea of the changes for the 





better that have taken place in Ireland 


VIEW FROM THE POLICE BAKKACK, KILLARNEY. 


during the last forty—twenty—even ten 


years. Those who are old may make com- | 
parisons of Ireland as it was and Intend ae 


it is, and rejoice at the result. 
them will fail to recall the 


that 


used to beset him on every highway, in 


every street. Standing at any hotel 





‘entering or withdrawing from any shop, 
terrible crowd was that’ through which 
2 ages Rs Noisy beggars 
sexes, an ne Sie ay fright- 
cate Nao me hes it indeed, 
| ; giving wi 
money, but paining the very soul 


uy ae 


E 
= 


nowhere thro t the country. 
The toe not tf 


rarely the inmate 
dunghill is wer are | behind the 
= h, the ‘bin of the Irish 
enough, the cabi e Irish peasant is gra- 
dually approximating to the English cottage. 
In old times—nay, not very old—there 
was meaning in the sarcasm of the traveller, 
that ‘‘he never knew what the English 
did with their cast-off clothes until 
and in the story of the 
ht himself ‘in luck” 
when he exchanged dresses with a scare- 


cases; generally peasan 
, and often comfortably, clad. 


decentl At 
least, is a —— ae 
those external an 

“Sgo offended the eye an 





visits, since the year 1820, can see and ap- 
| preciate the great improvements that are, 
in so many ways, perceptible there. It 
demands no of ory to 
carry us back to a time when, politically 
and socially, the Irish were treated as 
es ae ato Seen 

there was not & ; 
of any © poor ey Ag yen i 
could have ided in’ any court of jus- 
tice, nor have attained distin ction at the 
bar, while the Senate was entirely closed 


them. ‘‘ Middlemen,” farmed more 
than half it iands-—dev locusts they 
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he raised his potatoes, and lived—that was 
all; the police were mockeries ; drunken- 
ness was & fox and not, as it is now, a 
shame—to ] 

classes, it was anything but dishonour ; 
faction fights di 
hedge-schools were the only seminaries 


e higher, as well as to the lower 


every féte day ; 


education; therewasnopoor-law. Ina word, 


| 


Ireland was indeed a wretched country— 
made 


wretched, and kept so, from a cruel 


and foolish policy, that has long been bear- 
ing its natural fruit. But to say that 
England continues to act unjustly towards 
Ireland now, is to say that which is false 
and wicked. There is in England, gene- 
rally, nay, universally, an earnest and 


of | sincere desire to do justice to Ireland ; and 


although evil tongues way rail at es 
in 1865 more foully than they did—or 
to do—in 1820, they fail to excite the hatred 


— 


one > SO ae 
it A alle ae 
rs ' Fal of be “> 
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GARAMEEN BRIDGE, KILLARNEY. 


they design,—simply because there is no 
grievance to redress,—certainly none for 
which the British Government and people 
are unwilling to supply a remedy. 

_ We might go to much greater length 
into statements of the benefits conferred 
upon Ireland by Time and Enlightened 
Policy; but our leading, if not our sole, 
object at this moment is to remove an im- 
pression which still to some extent prevails, 
that there will be any annoyances in Ireland 


4, 


- 


a 
", “ee 
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—such as can lessen the enjoymente of tra- 
vellers. 

We do not apologise for this lengthened 
introduction. At this particular moment, 
when the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN 
DUBLIN will certainly invite many strangers 
to Ireland, it is the duty of every public 
writer to stimulate, as far as possible, a 
wise and generous desire to visit that most 
interesting country. 


To Killarney there are four leading 


THE FLESK BRIDGE, KILLARNEY. 


may be well to remark that these ti 
entitle the bearer to claim certain ri 
and such courtesies as every servant 
company readily renders. re is 
better line in Great Britain than that whi 
leads from Dublin to Killarney. 
officials consider it their business to advi 
and direct tourists, and to give 
attendance in order chat their arrangements 
may be, as far as possible, facilitated, 
There is no of carriage all the way; 
sufficient time is allowed for refreshments 
at two of the main stations en route—at 
Limerick junction and at Mallow; in a 
word, the comforts of the tourist are in all 
ways cared for. 

e station of the South-Western Rail- 
way, @ building of much architectural 
beau ate dpelnn oomy siren 
the Phcenix Park, a mile e city. 

Dublin and its neighbouring attractions 
having been duly examined, we shall sup- 
pose the tourist en route for Killarney. 

The trains run through a country full of 
objects of interest, many of which are seen 
as the traveller passes al Kildare’s 
**holy fane,” the far-famed the 
Bog of Allen, several Round Towers, the 
ruins of Kilmallock (‘the Baalbec of Ire- 
land’’), the singular rock of Dunamase, and 
the renowned rock of Cashel. These are but 
a few of the many objects of interest of which 
he will he antiod eee be make note before 
he passes through the dull region that 
ensues between ow and Killarney, and 
sees the majestic mountains that look down 
upon the Lakes. 

If, however, the tourist has a p 
more extended, he will probabiy continue 
his railway journey on to Cork, and having 
seen ‘‘the beautiful city” and its glorious 
harbour, proceed thence to Killarney, by one 
of the roads we have endeavoured to describe 
to him for his guidance in our book—pre- 
ferring, if he be not restricted to time, that 
which leads through Macroom to the lovely 
lake of Gougane Barra, the wild Fase of 
Keim-an-eagh, the famous Bay of try, 
and the lovely valleys, woods, sea, and 
rivers and mountains, that give fame to 
lovely Glengariff. 

There are, indeed, some who prefer Glen- 
gariff (‘the Rough Glen”) to Killarney ; 
that, we humbly think, is a mistake; but it 
skirts Bantry Bay, and at‘‘ the Lakes” there 
is no “sight” of the ocean. There are, 
however, at Killarnéy a score of views 

der and more beautiful than any at 
Glengarif. There is at Glengariff, indeed, 
but one view that can rival them—that which 
is obtained from the summit of a hill (it 
would be a mountain elsewhere) on 
high road to Kenmare and Killarney; but 
it will not bear comparison with that which 
greets the traveller when, having left be- 
hind him some miles of sterility, he reaches 
the Police Barrack, and obtains, suddenly, 
a first sight of the Lakes. _ : 

Take which way he will—either that 
which leads through Dublin ka Holyhead, 
that which carries him to Waterford by 
Milford Haven, that which conveys him 
to the capital by Liverpool, or that which, 
vid Bristol, lands him at Cork—the Tourist 
may be assured of a delightful journey. 
We shall endeavour to describe that which 


ane vid Liverpool, another vid Bristol, | don and North-Western, occupies but seven 

Aen rough South Wales to Milford | hours, the railway carriages delivering their 

i : - most delightful route), and across | passengers at the pier alongside of which 

tes ¢ - and a fourth, the easiest and | the packet is moored, while the latter lands 

There — ps ee ant Dame. them at Kingstown pier. Tourist tickets 
+ 7 2? question that this latter | are issued at ) 3, ° ; 

seats mer he generally preferred, mainly | —--—— ae ee at Ss 

hearer © voyage across is so com mra-| * During the year 1865, in ord i 

c= . * ee ‘ e . to 
tave ly short- in huge steam-shi 8; while the the objects of the blin International fenton goeenen 


journey from E : . : | the usual advantages are offered to Tourists, “ 
’ Euston Square, by the Lon- | ana'North Westeen” nd cther English companies, have 


he goes specially to see.* 

teen oem pees PY heats a enna 
combined to bring the rates of travelling as low as possible. 
« Return Tickets” for one clear month will be issued from 
London to Dublin and back, vid Holyhead and via Liver- 
pool, at the following fares :— 


oa 


= 





Excursion trains are to run at a through .; while 

to “ working men from the Continent” the fare will be but 

2ls. The South-Western (Irish) railway (to Killarney, 

Cork, &ec.) has cleo efegted eaenions ® a similar spirit. 
* be continued. 
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FACTS ABOUT FINGER-RINGS. 


Cuar. Il. (continued) —MEDLEVAL Rives. 
Lint oe Bunce in the hist me gy 
i in the history of rings, one 
exhibiting in no small degree the strange 
credulity of human nature, and enabling 
us by its means to dive into the mysteries 
and alchemy, 

those strangely fascinating sciences that led 
captive the minds of great ee OTe earnest, 
lars, when its pro ‘oggors were in earnest, 
willing to listen tothe 
made to the 


collecting antaque gems. They were 


not only as works of Art, but for their sip- reign virtues 


posed power over the circumstances 
or the welfare of individual wearers. The 
idea very probably originated with the 
Gnostics of the East, who engraved stones 
with mystic figures believed to impart good 
luck or to keep off evil influences. So 
completely had this belief gained 
all , that a Gnostic gem set, 98 & TN 
was found on the finger the skeleton 
an ecclesiastic, in the Cathedral of Chi- 
chester, some few years ago, “ affording 
indubitable evidence that these relics were 
cherished in the middle ages by those whose 
express duty it was to reprove 
such gross superstition.” * 

This belief was ultimately reduced to a 

. An old French Lapidaire, com~ 

piled in the thirteenth century, assures us 
that a stone engraved with the figure of 
P or erage | is good for warriors, 


“giving them boldness and swiftness in 
flight,” v contradictory ar one it 
must be allowed. One wi the of 


love between man and woman. “A gem | ¢ 


bearing the figure of Hercules slaying 4 
lion or other monster, was @ sin) 

defence to combatants. The figure of 
Mercury on a gem rendered the possessor 
wise and —. The fi of Jupiter 
with the body of a man an the head of a 
ram, made the man who bore it beloved by 
everybody, and he was sure to obtain any- 
thing he asked. If you find a stone bearing 


the fi of a hare, it will be a defence | 8to® 


gainst the devil; if you find a dog and a 
lion on the same stone, it will be a preser- 
vative against dropsy oF ilence. The 
figure of Orion was believed to give victory 
in war. If you find a stone, in which is 
Perseus holding in his right hand a sword, 
and in his left the Go n’s head, it is a pre- 
servative against li ing and tempest, 
and against the assaults of devils. A stone 
on which is engraved a en man 
sitting on a plough, with a nding in his 
neck, and four men lying down, and hold- 
ing in his hands a fox and a vulture, this, 
nded about the neck, enables you to 

find treasures. If you find a dove, with a 
branch of olive in its mouth, engraved in 
ites,.and mount it in @ silver ring, and 
carry it with you, everybody will invite you 
to be od ges and people will feast you 
much and frequently. The figure of a 
syren, sculptured in a jacinth, rendered the 
bearer invisible. A fair head, well combed, 


with a handsome face, engraved on @ gem, 


= to the bearer joy, reverence, and 
onour, Such were the qualities attached 


to ancient gems in the middle nh 
Many plain stones were also believed to 
have magical virtues. Thus, the amethyst 
preven drunkenness, and was conse- 
<5 Y Akerman on Gnostic Gems, in Archeolozia, 


vol. xxxiii. ; 
+ T. Wright, M.A., &c., in Archaologia, Vol, XXX. 


hold on | great 


y 


quently often set w wine cups. 


mmonly found in the 
i .” Tt was not ney 
attained, for the toad “envieth so mu 
that man should have that stone,” says old 
Lupton, in his “‘ Thousand Notable Things.” 
Hence came a true test for such stones, 
according to the same credulous author, who 
thus htens us:—‘ To know whether 
the toad-stone called crapaudina be the 
right and perfect stone or not, holde the 
stone before a toad so that he may see it, 
and if it be a right and true stone, the 
will leap to it, and make as though he 
would snatch it from you.” It should be 
obtained, says & medieval author, while 
the toad is living, and this is to be done by 
simply placing him upon & piece of scarlet 
loth, “wherewithal they are much de- 
lighted, so that while they stretch out 
themselves as it were in sport upon that 
cloth, they cast out the stone of their head, 
but instantly they sup it up again, unless 
it be taken from them’ through some secret 
hole in the same cloth.” * 

Lupton, whom we have just —_— tells 
us of “a rare good way to stone out 
of the toad,” which has advan of 
ter simplicity. It is to be done thus: 
—*Put a ¢ or overgrown toad (fi 
bruised in divers places) into an earthen 
pot; put the same into an ants’ hillocke, and 
cover the same with earth, which toad at 
l the ants will eat, so that the bones 
of © toad and stone will be left in the 

»__» “rare secret,” which no one will 
now doubt. These follies often occupi 
the thought of sages in the olden time. 
Boethius relates how he watched a whole 

i ht an old toad he had laid on a red cloth 
to see him cast forth the stone, but the 
tedious watch was not ; the to 
retained his jewel, and he had nothing from 
thence to ‘gratify the great pangs of his 
whole night’s essness.” 

The Londesborough collection supplies us 
with two remarkable specimens of rings con- 





Fig. 1. 


nected with toad superstition. ‘The first is 
of mixed metal gilt, having upon it the figure 
ld {usariua, quoted in Topeel’s “History of Serpents,” 





clouded if was about to happen 
against | i 





« Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Yet wears a jewel in its head.” 

Su ition did not confine its belief to a 
few . oe ee than we 
can now record. the Londesborough 
collection is the massive thumb-ring here 


— 





delineated, having the tooth of some animal 
as its principal gem, fondly believed by its 
original owner to have mystic power aver 
his well-being. To ‘‘ make assurance doubly 
sure,” it is set all round with precious 
stones, all believed to have magical virtues. 

Superstition was not confined to the real 
wor of animal life, but ranged over the 
fabulousnatural history which mixed largely 
with the true, in all men’s minds, at this 
i the world’s 


first the power of medicine, or the practice of 


proper reventives. The horn of the uni- 
corn, the claw of the griffin, and other 
relics of equal verity and value, were sought 
eagerly by those rich enough to procure 
them, and when obtained were believed to 
ensure much good fortune to the 


possessor. 
ed | A fearof the “evil eye”—that bugbear which 


still disturbs the happiness of the lower class 
Italians and of the Eastern nations gene- 
rally—was carefully provided against. One 
great preservative was the wearing of 


ad | cing with the figure of a cockatrice upon it. 
This maginary creature was supposed to 
be produced from that rarest © all rare 
things, @ cock’s egg, foolishly believed to 
be laid on certain occasions under on 
influence and planetary agencies: ir 
Thomas Browne, in his “* V Errors,” 
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Th was, however, é ‘ 
the dangne, for it was also believed that if 
a n saw the creature before it saw 
him, then the cockatrice died from the 


possession 

pa tale the building, and a 
| is still imposed 
| It was once (and 
| anythi 


Fig. 5. 


|» effect of the human eye. To this Dryden 
alludes :— 


“ Mischiefs are like a cockatrice’s eye, 
lf they see first they kill, if seen t die.” 

The figure of this bird merel ve 
security against the evil eye; it Lf no 
other effect ; and for this p various 
engraved stones were used. Th , Fig. 5, 
from the same collection, has set in its 
centre a Gnostic gem with cabalistic figures, 
believed able to avert the dreadful glance. 

Suck stones were, of course, ‘far sought, 


a counter-action to | 


| garters, of which many q 
| the curious collection of C. Roach Smith, 


‘or in the Thames. Upon 


first to Constantinople, thence . to Milan. 
and lastly to Cologne, by various 
may view 


Arabian kings who visited the Saviour in | 


ij mary 
i: ard the cathedral of 
e. Their i enormous 


the man if 
legend), ge Ne ri 


on all who would 
beli 


he resin: 
tou these 
a protective virtue. Their names acted 


/as a charm, and were inscribed on- such 


articles of wearing apparel as girdles or 
ns in 


| and were found at London in excavations 
i they are 
| most common ; two are here se from 
| the Londesborough collection. The first is 
|a@ thick gold hoop, inscribed with their 

names, Jasper, Melchior, Balthazar, and 


dear bought;” and rings believed to possess | 


such coyetable power had 
value. How then were the poor, still more, 
ignorant and superstitious, to be aided ? 


Craft.came to the aid of faith : demand, as | 


usual, uced supply, and inscriptions 
took tal vanes of coal jredds. i Swe 
fabricated in silver and baser metals, hay- 
ing eabalistic words upon them, the names 
of spirits or of saints. To meet the poorest 
a pep were even cast in lead, 
and sold on the pest terms. They were 
believed to prevent cramp and epilepsy. 
One in the Londesborough collection is 
inscribed with the mystic word Anamzapta. 
In a manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
in the lib at Stockholm, we have this 
recipe “‘ for ng ap Pagpooger Say the 
word anamzaptus in his ear when he is 
fallen doun in that evyll, and also in a 
woman’s ear anamzapta, and they shall 
never more after feel that evyll.” 

In the Journal of the Archeological In- 
stitute, vol. iii., is an engraving of a curious 
magical ring, here copied. It was found on 
the coast of Glamorganshire, near to “‘ the 
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Worm’s Head,” the western extremity of 
the county, where numerous objects have 
been found at various times on the shifting 
of the sand, such as firearms, an astrolabe, 
and silver dollars. This ring is of gold, 
much bent and defaced, and inscribed with 
mystic words inside and outside the hoop. 
Their talismanic character seems to . 
sufficiently proved by the English medical 
manuscript preserved at Stockholm, already 
alluded to, in which, among various caba- 
listic prescriptions, is one “for peynes in 
theth.... 
“——- dei sint medicina mei + Tahebal 
+ Ghether + + + Othman.” The last 
word should probably be read Guthman, 
and it is succeeded by five crosses, possibly 
in allusion to the five wounds of the 
Saviour. 

As @ preventive of peril by travel and 
sudden death, the names of the three Magi, 
or the * Kings of Cologne,” as they were 
more Popularly termed, was believed to be 
most cacious. Their bodies travelled 


a high money | 


_ the abbreviated motto, ‘‘ in * god*is*a*r.,” 
which the late Mr. Crofton Croker, who 
compiled a —e — e of these 
rings, thought t probably mean ‘in 
God is a a e second specimen 
is a good example of a fashion of hoop- 
ring prevalent in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, flat inside and angular outside. 
Each face is inscribed with the same talis- 
manic names. It is formed of cheap mixed 
metal, was found in London, and presented 
to the collection by Mr. Roach Smith. 
Inscriptions on rings became at this time 
very common, nor were they confined to 
mystic or sacred words. Mottoes of love 
and gallantry were frequent, as well as 
peel onc ms and those strictly heraldic. 
In the curious inventory of the plate and 





sro berto briore + vulnera | 


jewels of the Duke of Anjou, compiled 
about 1360, mention is made of a ring with 
a large square emerald, surrounded b 
letters in black enamel. In ‘“‘ Archzeologia,” 


vol. xxxi., is a fine example of such an | 
engraved ring. The representation there | 


| given is here copied. It is a weighty ring 
| of fine gold, and was found in 1823 at 
| Thetford, in Suffolk. The device which 
oa 


| 


| a pears upon this ring is an eagle dis- 
P. yed; on the inner side is engraved a 
ird, with the wings closed, apparently a 
falcon, with a crown upon its head. The 
following posy, or motto, commencing on 
the outer side, is continued on the interior 
of the ring:—Beus me ouroye Ye bous 
Seuir & gree—com moun couer Ursire— 
‘‘ God work for me to make suit acceptably 
to you, as “ § heart desires.” The devices 
ng Me to be heraldic, and the motto that of 
a lover, or a suitor to one in power. The 
eagle is the bearing of several ancient 
Suffolk families; it was also a badge of the 





gold, set with a small sapphire, and is 
inscribed—IE. SVI ICI D’AMI 
[I am here in place of a friend]. It was 
py made at ee Me age | of the 
‘ourteenth century. ide it 1s placed 
two other ens of inscribed ri 
The first is with the Nortons’ 
‘‘God us ayde;” the second is inscribed 
withinside with the sentence, “‘ Mulier, viro 
subjecta esto.” Both are works of the 
fifteenth century. 

InB Church, Staffordshire, are 
the fine monumental effigies of Sir Hum- 





| phrey Stafford and his lady (1450), remark- 
| able alike for the rich armour of the 
and the ony eon = the lady. 
wears a profusion 0 , every finger, 
except the little — of the right hand, 
being ear yee Ps: = as — 
great variety o' ign, and are valuable as 
exponents of the fashion of that day. We 
here engrave the hands of the lady, as r 8 
lifted in prayer, with four of the rings, 

e ancient people whose 


full size of the o 

Recurring to y 
sacred records gave us the earliest know- 
ledge of the use of rings, we may profitably 
devote some attention to the very beautiful 
rings formerly used by the Hebrews for 
betrothals and weddings. The Londes- 
borough collection ishes us with the two 
tine examples here engraved. are 
often termed ‘tower rings,” from the figw 
of the sacred temple placed on their summit. 
In the first specimen it takes the form of & 
sexagonal building, with a domed roof of 
an Mastora' chaseahir' in the second it 1s 
square, with a deeply pitched roof, having 
movable vanes at the angles, and is pro- 
bably the work of some German goldsmith. 
Upon the roof of the. first is inscribed in 
enamelled letters the best wish—‘ Joy be 
with you”—that a newly-married 
would command. The same words are in- 
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| Seribed in more richly-designed letters on 
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various animals, real and imaginary, their 
joint residents in Paradise. The workman- 
ship of all these rings has been dated to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. 
We close our series with a wedding-ring, 
commemorative of a marriage which excited 
the marked attention of the entire Christian 
community, as a vigorous protest against 
monkery by that ‘solitary monk that 
moved the world”—Martin Luther. Re- 
nouncing the faith of Rome, he revoked 
his vow of celibacy, and completed his total 
severance from its creed by eens a lady 
who had been once a nun, named Catharine 
Boren. The ring, here engraved, is that 
used on the occasion. It is of elaborate 






D Martino Ludhero Citharinauoren 
ISIUNI 1SZS 


— and execution ; a group of emblems 
of ef tae — ion, nt pillar, the 
scourge, the spear, and various objects, 
combine with a representation of the Gonat. 
fixion, a small ruliy being set in the centre 
ef the ring above head of the Saviour. 
We engrave this most interesting object of 
decoration as it appears to 


the |‘ 
ee Oe ek 
inscri 


beneath it are the numes and 
on the inside of the ring. 
F. W. FatrHorr. 








ART IN IRELAND AND THE 


PROVINCES. IN ENGLAND. 
Dvntty.—The Cathedral of St. Patrick is | Arrewrion is 
oe ao ae rented bes fr cect ct ree 
remy Rp bet muni- Sts offs 9 Sen or worse ; but especially 
of Mr. B. L. Guinness. It is rare for men to have _ she nome Swe yeas those 


an exam has linked name to all | sculptures, present themselves under 
time with a great and good work en pe en FE ral We have of late 
Bricuton.—The seventh annual meeting of | erected in our most places works which 
in the I and Sussex | have not the credit even questionable as 

School of Art was held in February last. It | to their degree of merit. are loud in their 
appears from the report for the past year, read own condemnation, and, like the wailing souls 
denounce bitterly those by whom 


| 
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i 
| 
cf 
| 
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| 
| 
& 
g 
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F 
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others of a kindred nature. Fealanee | Aa oy anneal She. xeoepastive of exalptare 

statement of the treasurer shows a small balance | full of promise, and it is to be hoped this 
in his hands. It is ble that the institution | affluence of commissions will become rather 
will shortly be ob. to vacate the rooms | celebrated by its triumphs than notorious by 
hitherto occw w will be required in | its failures. Multitudinous production attests 
future by the municipal authorities ; it is | liberal but in some past 
expected that the Town Council and the Pavilion | instances has at i of 
Committee will provide other accommodation. | entirely devoid of even i 

Qn the following day the prizes gained by the | which is a chief element in natural taste. —— 
successful competitors at the examination in 


, a8 we may rege el me oy our 
December, were distributed in the presence of | works of their 
a large number of visitors. 


Grovcgestger. — The 


prizes to the successful students of the Stroud been well spent; if they do not show 


2 
BE 


annual distribution 


and Gloucester School of Art, was made in| we should 


re use ; 
Tie saoeay thoy’ hore cost has 
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tf 

Bg 

Ei 

ri 
tt 


February by Mr. Gambier Parry, who at the ; they 
same time delivered to the meeting a lecture on pth rng mean adh he Bao 
“ The Claims of Art upon an Age of Business.” | is nothing at present under promise reducible 
By the way, we understand this gentleman, | to the low scale whereby they are estimable. 
a well-known amateur artist, has completed his | In the course of the inquiries we have made 
decorations of the ceiling of the nave of Ely | in order to ascertain the prospects of sculp- 
Cathedral, a labour he undertook to ture, we find there are in different stages of 
after the sudden death, in 1862, of another | advancement two statues of the Queen, one of 
amateur ter, Mr. H. Le Strange, who had | the size of life, another colossal; six statues, 
been for some time on the work. a og ewer ig De lr ak, ean yey 
Lancastex.—An exhibition of works of Art ides busts of both the Queen and Prince 
pen me 1 Pm, Recwe th of February. ard op wPenme wnt vy Beet Jao 
o in town in the mon e ° prece- 
Manenester.—The Art-Workmen’s Indus- t, insomuch that in one or two instances, 
trial Exhibition in this city was opened in the | undoubtedly with a preference for these, the 
month of February with a large and very ex- | execution of busts has been declined. These 
cellent display of works, varied in kind and san Woh as ual eed es se adie ee 
degree, but chiefly of a practical nature. The | sions, and do not include the series that is 


idea of the exhibition originated with the 

iners and decorators, and specimens of their 
fandicraft occupy large spaces on the walls, 
constituting the chief attractions of the gall 
The imitations of the rarest and most bea 
woods, as well as of the more common, and of 


fruits and flowers, are 


pers as i Bo torious. ere is no 
joubt of the exhibition proving a success in | 


every way. 


Oupnau.—A School 


been at this place, chiefly, if not entirely, 
through the liberality of Mr. hn Platt, of the 
firm of Platt Brothers & Co., this gentleman 
having provided suitable for 


Sovurnuamrpton.—The 


works of the students i 





NewcastiE-vron - Trng. — The last annual 
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bs * are Foley, MacDowell, Dur- 
ag ee Macc gpa 
others, but the works. it por these ‘oind 
have been conceived" Bis ain The cabject ot 


" 


Fil rs 


«A Lat ith Wath tad,” Res 


But altho these 
statue, eo kabenen: declare 
to be those of Misa 


themselves at once 
who, in her 

a damp as loo 
strive for 
as the 
ptor has ever 
Durham 
Prince 
icul- 
It 


on 


Deity. Nevertheless it is perfectly original 
ingueniod goa. A small. bas-relief by the 
game artist shows “The star-crowned spirit of 
love and truth floating in light,” a difficult idea 
to realise, but brought forward here with infinite 
beauty and,tenderness. 
If we endeavour to recall the names of those 
sovereigns-and celebrities of whom the cunning 
,of the artist. has given us a y 
‘we conjure up at once a noble army of witnesses, 
every one of whom may be. saluted by name, 
and to schouan ta. peu thehemege © the lip 
or the heart, inning with “ Hail, Caesar!” 
and ending:with “God bless, the Prince!” Of 
those who are familiar to us, through the tra- 
ditions gf painting and acylpture, Louis XIV. 
is the mest perfectly known, from. youth to 
old age. | Amid the tornado that.swept over 
/Europe duging the military. career of the First 
Napoleon, the chaunt of his fame arose loudly 
from mi]lions of voices, and portraits and images 
of the emperor were circulated by hundreds of 
thousands, But never anything by the good 
will of a nation has been done of a character so 
abiding and costly as the statues that have been 
raised to the memory of the late Prince Consort. 
One of the most recent statues of Prince Albert 
is remarkable for the perfection of the bronze 
casting. It is a colossal figure by Theed, 
representing the Prince in the robes of the 
Bath. This statue was finished in the metal at 
Nuremburg. It is intended for Australia, and 
the colony may be congratulated on possessing 
a work of which the marvellous precision of 
detail has perhaps never been equalled in so 
large a figure. at. Ste *s Hall has received 
ite appointed number of statues, yet still promi- 
nent among public works are marble statues for 
the Houses of Parliament. Of these there are 
two in. the studio of Thornycroft, those of 
James |, arid Charles I. ; the latter, a strikingly 
characteristic figure, shows the king holding 
his sceptre of royalty to his breast, with a 
countenance of ess; an act in which is con- 
centrated .the essence of his earliest and latest 
cares. The pedantry of the father is strongly 
insistedom, yet has he received necessarily 
much faveur at the hands of the artist. 
Charles LL, is in the hands of Weekes, whose 
chief care in dealing with “Old Rowley” will 
be to eliminate from the history ef the man 
all he can of regal dignity wherewith to qualify 
the presence of one who was singularly wanting 
in that particular. The two lastof our kings 
are the works of Theed. William IV. wears a 
royal mantle over an admiral’s uniform, and 
George BY. a in the robes and appoint- 
ments of the Order of the Bath. 
In support of our remarks on the education 


“lings have snggested: the , to 


knowledge, | philan 


Ww. only its utmost . 
artist's power, it may be 
—— of # 


the merits “Po. 
hope then of seeing 
now we any? 
the, advancement of. 
appreciation of the highest order of 
A» statue of James, seventh’ Earl of 


| figure is eight feet 
| bronze for 1e town 0 


| wag . beheaded - duri 

| Charles I. and, the: Par : 

colossal equestrian statue in progress. by- 

ees Sees fae 

bronze. for A 

ae: May bas. 3 

these ,pages, it, is not. necessary 

enumerate them. Woolner’s statue. of, Lor 
for Cambridge, ,is ‘being worked in 


| 
| 


| will have achieved a triumph, for he 
| to work from whereon he could sly Woolner 
is algo engaged on a,statue of Mr. Go 
| the,founder of the Can ry settlement in 
New Zealand: this statue. is eight feet in_ 
‘| height, and has been worked out entirely from 
photographs. In the same studio there is.an 
admirable bust exemplifying all the solemn 
| grandeur of the best Hebrew type. , It is that 
| of- the late Sir Dayid Sassoon,, the. Jewish 
ilanthropist of Bombay, and is the precursor 
| of a statue. Bell has finished the model of a 
apparently a replica of 
| one of those at the foot of Waterloo. Place. 
| By.-the same artist there is also ‘The Octo- 
| roon,’ a statue of much’ ; eed 
Flowers,’ a marble statue of a child. ,Noble.is 
cous on the model of an, important work, for 
| the Victoria Gardens at Bombay ;, the Queen a8 
_ seated on the throne, and in the act of opening 
parliament.. The figure: is placed within a 
Gothic niche of the most elaborate .design, 
ornamented with shields, mottoes, emblematical 
flowers. .The statue is colossal, and: the 4 
of the. whole will be thirty-five feet. e 
work has been commissioned by the King of 
Barroda. Noble is also busied with two statues 
| of the late Prince Consort, one for the vesti- 
| bule of the Town Hall of Leeds, and another 
for Manchester ; a statue for India of the late 
wealthy Hindoo merchant, J mathjee Sun- 
kerset ; for Westminster Abbey a, bust of Sir 
James Outram, with a. Beel and a Sikh as sup- 
porters, on an elegant pedestal after a design by 
_ GG. Scott, the architect; for Dunrobin e 
a statue of the late Duke of Sutherland, who, 
having built the castle, is re mted with the 
plan as a scroll in his hand; for the Assize 
Courts of Manchester a statue of Mr. Forster, 
late chairman of the Quarter Sessions; with 
other monuments and several busts. Among 
, the subscription and public busts of eminent 
ms, may be mentioned a bust of the late 
Dr. Hugh Falconer, in the hands of J. Butler, 
who is also engaged on two public busts for 
Bristol, those of the founders’ of the Bristol 
General Hospital, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Eton, | 


both members of the Society of Friends. In | - 


| the hands.of Weekes are a bust of Sir Tatton | 
Sykes; also two of Messrs. Martin, for the | 

own Hall of Reigate ; and a recumbent monu- 
ment in memory of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for Can Cathedral, Any 
attempt to mention even the public busts 
and monumental sc in progress, would 
extend this article far beyond the due limit. 
The account here given is only in as & 
summary of the munificent commissions which 
posi Ae am eee Spe No living school 
could at any period of its history point to such 

within a like term. 
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monument erected, ithedral 
county of Antrim, in spagnony cs fae dead war- 
rior, "In complignee with Lai grape 
of some of Nicholson’s relatives, the seulp 
tor has excluded from, his design all ihe 
sentation. of the general's appearance 
scene. The spectator must imagu 
behind the parapet, e t 
under his command, Of the three for he 
men in the composition, two belong to t 
Fusilier Guards, and the other to the 75th 
Regiment, of which Nicholson was colonel. 
The group of slain is< 
a Hindoo, a Mussulman, and 
To the extreme left is a private 
who has struck down a mot 
himself wenre os unable 
comrades in the a’ »18 sneering 
to victory, Pe ae by 
fog. planted on wall. On 
r below~ that by which Ni 
entered the breach, is one of the men 
longing to the reinforcements. The 
in 


St. Paul. 
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| supposed to arise from guns 


the fortifications. 

Ascul work 0 nesessari 
istic as this, offers many grea’ 
the artist; but Foley here shows 
able to treat. it as successfully as he has 
treated those ideal 


ties 40 
and portrait statues 
laced him among the 
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OBITUARY. 
ALEXANDER FRASER, A.B.S.A. 

Tus painter, one of the founders of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and the oldest 
associate member of that institution, died at 
his residence p Agen Soe ary 15th of 
rag at the advan seventy - 
eight. He was born at Edinburgh in 1786, 
and studied at the Trustees Academy with 
Wilkie (in whose studio he afterwards worked 
marry F ewe Allan, J. Watson Gordon, 
and others. During the last forty years, 
at least, of his life, the connection of Mr. 
Fraser with the Royal Scottish Academ 

could have been little more than camieel 
for he was all this time resident in London, 
or the neighbourhood, and exhibited at our 
Royal Academy. When he first came 
southwards we know not, but in 1825 we 
find him contributing to the exhibition then 
held at Somerset House; he might have 
done so even earlier, but we have not cata- 
logues at hand to inform us. His earlier 
pictures were coast scenes. He then turned 
to humorous subjects, such, for example, 
as ‘ The Blackbird and his Tutor,’ ‘ A Cob- 
bler at Lunch,’ ‘Tapping the Ale-barrel,’ 
‘The Village Sign Painter.’ At a later 
date he painted pictures from Scott’s novels, 
and other incidents of Scottish life and cha- 
racter. Among these may be mentioned 
‘A Scene at Newhaven, near Edinburgh,’ ‘A 
Scottish Dinner,’ Scene from the ‘‘ Heart of 
Mid Lothian,”’ ‘Sir Walter Scott in his early 
Days dining with one of the Blue-gown 

of Edinburgh.’ 

. Fraser’s last appearance as an exhi- 
bitor at the Royal Academy was in 1848, 
He was a careful, rather igorous 
painter, yet his works have the stamp of 
truth on them. 

MR. JAMES LEAKEY. 

Few, even of our professional readers, will, 
we apprehend, recognise the name of James 
Leakey in the of contemporaneous 
artists; and the reason is, that he had 
long since retired from the practice of Art. 
It seems to hear of one but recent] 
taken from us, who, in all probability, ae | 
have entered the studio of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, if the death of the latter had not 
occurred to prevent it. 

Mr. Leakey, who died at Exeter, his 
native place, towards the end of February, 
had reached the advanced age of ninety 
years. According to a local paper that has 
reached us, he enjoyed the Sean & 
other distinguished jainters of that peciod, 
other distingui painters o t period, 
among whom he was particularly some 
for his “‘ interiors” and groups of rustic 
figures. Lawrence once introduced him to 
a company of celebrities as ‘‘ the English 
Wouvermanns,” his works bearing con- 
siderable resemblance in style and colour- 
ing to those of the great Dutch artist. He 
also obtained high repute by his its 
and miniatures in oil, to which he more 
especially devoted himself. Letters from 
the then Sir Thomas Baring are still extant, 
mentioning a commission to Mr. in 
the year 1809, to paint, for five h 
guineas each, two pictures of subjects 
similar to those exhibited that year at the 
Gallery of the Royal Academy in Somerset 
House. The artist was, however, two 
at that time to undertake the works, —— 
he painted a group of portraits of 
Baring family about the same peri 

His pictures were well known and hi 
appreciated in the western counties of - 
land; and they received most favourab 
notice from the critics of his day. 


y | cracy,’ 








MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat AcapEmy have elected J. F. 
Lewis, Esq., in the room of David Roberts, 
as a member of their body. There can be 
no poston on SS Se ae of the distin- 

painter to prominent position 
in his profession ; but it is to be Sauted 
the honour was not conferred seen tie at 
an earlier period of his life. It cannot 
be e that an artist born nearly 
sixty years ago can create works such as 
he produced in his prime. Judgment ma 
ripen with years, but power sash dleninieh 
with = vo ped distinction to which this 
accomp: painter has been raised must 
be regarded as less a gain for the future 
than a recompense for the past; it is a re- 
compense to which he is eminently en- 
titled. The only artist who went to the 


ballot with him was Mr. Richmond. We 


confess it is not encouraging to find of the 
two whom the Academy delights to honour, 
one who may be e to re on his 
laurels, and another who holds but — 
ary rank as a portrait painter—‘in oils,” 
that is to ane undoubtedly in drawing 
portraits no > wi living or dead, has sur- 
passed Mr. Richmond. 

Roya Scorrish AcADEMY.—Mr. Waller 
H. Paton, associate of this institution, has 
been elected member—supplying the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Sir John 


Watson Gordon, P.R.S.A. Mr. Waller 
Paton is a first-class landscape painter, and 
younger brother of J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 


SocreTy OF PAINTERSIN WATER-CoLouRS. 
—Messrs. J. D. Watson and F. L. Shields 
have been elected associate members of this 
institution. These artists are figure painters; 
the former has for some time been favour- 
ably known by his admirable drawings on 
wood for book illustrations. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT LwstTI- 
TUTION.—The annual meeting of this insti- 
tution was held at the rooms of the Arundel 
Society on the 28th of February. The 
report of the past year states the total net 
income to have been £2,029 18s. 1d., of 
which sum £1,227 14s. 6d. was received at 
the annual dinner, when the Bishop of Ox- 
ford presided. This liberal subscription is 
the highest recorded in the history of the 
institution. During the year seventy-five 
——_ have been relieved with the sum 

£1,330, while within the fifty years of its 
existence, £27,662 have been expended and 
£18,695 funded. The “ Artists’ General 
ee i yo er age pen paang a oh «4 

of every one who 

edhe tonest y Art—and how few are 
there who do not! This claim ht to 
have additional weight with the public from 
a knowledge that the funds of the charity 
are wisely and equitably distributed, and at 
a cost of only aon five per cent. on the 
total receipts. 

ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSA- 
ZIONE.—The second of these most agreea ble 


meetings of the present season took place 
on the 2nd of March. There was, as usual, 
a muster of members of the society | 
and their friends, with, as it appeared to us, | 


a more than o attractive collection 
of paintings, drawings, and sketches. CUon- 


ous oil pictures was one of 
ick’s richie we dells; ‘The Mira- | 
culous Cruse of Oil,’ ved last year in 
the Art-Journal, and . Intelh nce,’ 
both by W. J. Grant; some of F. Dillon's 
eastern ‘Ari ’ and ‘ Demo- 


scenes ; 

G. Lance, &c. &c. Mr. Quilter 
contributed several beautiful drawings by 
Turner, D. Cox, sen., and others. We no- 


ticed also numerous specimens of this class | 





of works by ©. Stanfield, , D. Roberts, 
R.A., F. f R.A., E. Duncan, G, P. 
Hall, Collingwood W. Hunt, 8. 


Davip Roserts’ CoLLEcTION oF Ptc- 
TURES, DRAWINGS, AND SKETCHES.—Earl 
in April this collection will be sold by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson. It contains 


on the Wye, so in the possession of 
the late Mr. Chalon, R.A. It was engraved, 
we believe, in mezzotinto, while in his pos- 
By Hogarth, there is Sir James 
Thornhill’s academy, a curious and well- 
known i 
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is likely to become obsolete among us, as 
few of the professors of line engraving are 
now instructing pupi 
Tue Dusty InTernaTIONAL Exutsi- 
Tion.—We shall, next month, give en- 
vings of the exterior and interior of the 
Buildin ing in Dublin, to be “‘ “lee 
9th of May, by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince —— Princes of Wales, Arran 
vments have so far progressed that an exhi- 
bition of very t interest is made 
certain, as pictures as well as 


man works. We grieve to eer 
that the principal Continental kingdom wi 

be represented better than England. The 
truth is, that a mm thnen, rp of our lead- 
ing manufacturers have not recovered from 
the indignation they felt at the treatment 
to which they were subjected in 1862. The 
evil hence arising has worked prejudicially 
in Dublin, and the same influence will pre- 
‘vail at Paris in 1867. When 1872 arrives, 
memory may be less tenacious—a new 
ee will have arisen; but in 1865 

e doleful experience of 1862 is felt disas- 
trously in an attempt to rouse manufac- 
turers into action. 

Ontvesk Wonpers.—A very curious, 
interesting, and valuable collection of works, 
the productions of the Celestial Empire, is 
now in course of exhibition at the 
Palace, under the superintendence of Mr. 
RB. Holt, of the ‘‘ French Court.” It was 
opened too late in March for us to do 
more than notice it. The works are, we 

, believe, chiefly those that were “looted” 
when the emperor's palace was sacked ; and 
the lucky proprietor of the treasures is a 
Captain de Negroni, of the French army, 
The announcement states that the value of 
the collection is £300,000. 

_ Tue Natiowat Rirtx Assoctation hay- 
ing arranged to commission a commemora- 
tive “‘ piece of plate,” designs were directed 
to be submitted by several selected gold- 


| smiths. Models and drawings were accor- 


|, leading members 
|| Maclise, Foley, and Redgrave, the three 


' dingly presented by Messrs. Elkington, 
Hunt and Roskell,” Howell and James, 
Phillips Brothers, Ortner, and others; and 
a committee — been appointed, the 

which were Eastlake, 


chosen were all the offerings of Messrs, 
Klkington, the work of their principal 
artist, M. Willms. It is not flattering to 
our national vanity to find a foreigner thus 
taking all the honours; but the decision 
was entirely just. There can be no question 
that the productions of M. Willms were by 
much the best. He had, certainly, a 

advantage over his competitors. While 
instances, drawings, 


theirs were, in all 
two of his works were elaborate and highly 


finished models in clay. Our examination 
of the series was limited. When we re- 
visited Willis’s Rooms, where they were 
exhibited, were gone. We saw enough, 
however, to able to the 
associated members of the rifle corps on 
the surety that th 
the very highest order of Art. : 
Scnoots or Art.—The new minute of 
the Department of Science and Art was laid 
on the table me the — of a ord 
the 15th February. is a 
document—ungenerous to tho alnsia, un- 
fair to the masters, and little less than 
insulting to the Select Committee. All re- 
commendations made in the committee’s 
report for the liberal and simple treatment 
of the schools have been refused, while all 
the recommendations to cut off various 
sources of aid have been accepted. The 
schools are, therefore, in a worse tion 
than before their appeal to Parliament, not, 
however, from their not having a good 
ground of complaint, but from the de- 
termination of the authorities at South 


will obtain a work of | 1 





Kensington to reject all advice and infor- 
mation ing these wretchedly mis- | 
managed institutions. The only good point | 
in the new minute is the separation of the | 
parochial teaching in poor schools, which 
was only a disagreeable and useless duty im- 
— on the ae of nen os ee 
t up solely for the p of help 

aoe ta af number o thousands of Art- 
students were receiving instruction 


a. 
out the coun It was always such a 
manifest imposition that we hail its death 
with unmitigated satisfaction. We hope to 
return to the subject at an early opportu- 


nity. 

Deeenmnds To Srr Rowianp Hi1.— 
The merchants and other inhabitants of 
Liverpool, to mark their sense of this 
gentleman’s services in the Post-Office de- 
amar aeag subscribed for a testimonial, 
eaving him to select the form which would 
be most agreeable to his wishes. Sir Row- 
land accordingly chose three pictures by 
O. Stanfield, T. Creswick, and E. W. Cooke 
respectively. These works have recently 
been presented to him by a deputation from 
the subscribers. 

Mr. F. M. Brown’s exhibition of his own 
works was opened too late last month for 
us to notice it at any length in the present 
number. It must now suffice to say that it 
will well repay a visit. 

Norice To Quit has been formally given 
to the Royal Academy. The position they 
will take, and the circumstances under 
which “arrangements” will be made, are 
to be determined hereafter. No doubt 
Parliament will give to the Royal Academy 
that to which “— have a just right—the 
equitable value of the privilege of which 
their removal deprives them. To do less 
would be an injustice. But no doubt more 
than that will be tendered, and, we trust, 
accepted ; for the “‘ more” will be accom- 
panied by certain reforms which public 
opinion demands, and the interests of Art 
require. It is all but certain that the 
Academy will be made content, and the 
country satisfied, by the changes that will 
be commenced forthwith. 

PHoToGRAPHIC PorTRaITs.—We have 
before us a number of carte-de-visite portraits 
taken by Mr. Slingsby, of Lincoln, which 
seem of especial excellence, and are evidently 
the result of great knowledge of the resources 
and capabilities of the art, and of considerable 
experience in its a These portraits, 
— those of some ladies, are peculiarly 
delicate in tone, truthful in expression, and 

Some “‘ cameo”’ portraits, 











in pose. 
y the same artist, are perfect gems. 


be two of our most 
thus leave every writer 
to form their own conclusions of 
dissent. Obviously, therefore, the li 
one Pies comprise — 
parties and of opposite views. It is scarcely 
too much to say that all the genius 
country will be, in accordance with 
judicious and original plan, enlisted i 
public service. Success will entirely depend 
Fe the actual merit and ealie-st Sa wane 
cheap things for the masses are 
enough; it remains to be seen w. 
there is not a space for that which is entirely 
and altogether good—up to, and not under, 
the intelligence of the age. There can, we . 
page Pgh ws doubt on that head, or = 
are safe in auguring large ity 
this novel and important un ing. 

MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF THE 
LAUREATE, BY WooLtNER.—Their beautiful 
popular volume of selections from 
poems of Tennyson, has very naturally led 
the publishers, the Messrs. Moxon, to pro- 
duce, also under strictly popular conditions, 
a portrait of the poet himself, 
work of Art of the high 
idea of such a portrait of 
livin ‘ ing been m 
pin. Frees rchlng Berea in 
commands our cordial , 

rtrait is a medallion in high | 

. Woolner, working with his cl 
pom pages mr a a 
also e warmest sympa’ mith | 
work, produced a portrait of his friend 
that is a true poem in scul, . The like- 

is all that can be desired, and it is a 


mind of the poet shines 
lineaments of the man, so that 
lion portrait, while in every minutest detail 
it bears the impress of thoughtful and 
laborious study, as @ whole, is rather 
felicitous inspiration than 4 
effort. A true poet himself, the 
has shown that in a lion 
Alfred Tennyson he could 
oe ng author oF ve I 
me e original 

wae has been reproduced for 
poor bronzed or plated in o 
and e co 
examination of sede a om Hye 
it is permitted to pass publisher 
el, We have oettily examined ® 
numerous series of these reproductions, and 
we have much pleasure in pro 
them to be as fai to the original 
by Mr. Woolner, as that original work is 
distinguished for its fidelity as a portrait of 
the Poet Laureate. ~ 

Sourn KEnstncTon Museum.—The Lords 
of the Committee of the Council of Educa- 
tion have issued a minute ex their 
desire to obtain a design for 
of one of the lunettes at 
end of the south court of this edifice. of 
subject is to be a life-size illustration 


decoration 
the north 








en 
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workmanship in any decorative Art or 
manufacture. Three artists will be invited 
to make a suitable design, for each of which 
the Department will pay £50; but any 
artist of any country can compete if he 
thinks fit to do so; and two sums of £50 
and £25 will be paid re to the 
two artists, not invited, whose designs are 
selected. The design ultimately adopted 
will be enlarged by students for execution 
in mosaic, life-size; and the artist whose 
design is chosen for execution will be 
required to superintend the e ent of 
the work, and to approve it: for this super- 
vision he will receive a further payment of 
£50. The designs are to be sent in, distin- 
guished by a cypher, on or before the 15th 
of June, and they will be publicly exhibited. 
IypusTRiAL Exursirions.—A bill, — 
red and brought in by Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
ilner Gibson, and the Attorney-General, 
is before parliament, having for its object 
the protection of inventions and designs 
exhibited at industrial exhibitions h- 
out the United Kingdom. It provides that 
the Board of Trade may grant permission, 
as it seems fit, to any persons desirous of 
holding such an exhibition ; that the exhi- 
bition of new inventions shall not prejudice 
a rights ; and that the exhibition of 
esigns shall not prejudice registration. 
The bill is entitled the ‘‘ Industrial Exhibi- 
tions Act.” 

MDLLE. me gr ge utr Atheneum 
has given publicity to the following story 
venpeting this datin ished artist. In 
1860 a collector commissioned the lady to 
paint for him a picture, the value of which 
was to range between 8,000 and 10,000 
francs. As the work was not fo: ing, 
the collector instituted proceedings in 
law court of Versailles to compel perform- 
ance of the contract, or payment of 15,000 
francs as . No time, it is said, 

was — for the delivery of the picture, 
but the court decided that the artist was 
bound to fulfil her engagement, and that 
it—the tribunal—was com t to fix a 
time for its completion. Mdlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur was thereupon ordered to deliver her 
work within six weeks from the date of the 
judgment, and, at the ayaging 8 of that 
time, to pay twenty francs a r every 
day’s dolar within three pda Fi If the 
contract is not fulfilled within the last- 
mentioned extended period, further pro- 
ceedings are to be taken. Our contemporary 
asks, ‘‘Why not appeal to a Parisian tri- 
bunal against this ridiculous j t of a 
provincial court?” But whether the judg- 
ment be ridiculous or not, he will, we 
think, acknowledge that four or, — 
five years are amply sufficient for com- 
pletion of such a work as the one in ques- 
tion may be presumed to be; and, therefore, 
if the artist has not been prevented by ill 
health, or some other valid reason, 
fulfilling her engagement, it should, ere 
this, have been honourably carried out. 
Irish Boo Oax.—In our article on this 
subject, we described one of the most emi- 
nent of its manufacturers, Mr. Cornelius 
Goggin, as ‘‘the successor and son-in-law 
of a Mrs. Connell.” We desire to correct 
the error: Mr. Goggin stands in that rela- 
tionship to Mr. John Neate, who, in Kil- 
larney, so far back as the year 1820, manu- 
factured objects from Bog-wood, and was 
certainly among the earliest to profess it, 
if he did not actually origi the trade. 
Mr. Goggin now carries it on—in Nassau 
Street, Dublin—with very great credit and 
correspond! e is surpassed by 
none of his now numerous competitors in 
the merit of his yery varied productions. , , 
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Tue Lire or THorwAtpsen. Collected from 
the Danish of J. M. Turere, by the Rev. 
M. R. Barnarp, B.A., Author of “ 
in cw and where to get ity” hate 
Chaplain to the British Consulate, Chris- 
tiana, Norway. Published by Cuarman 
anp Haun, London. 

In a very recent number of our publication, 

when noticing Mr. Perkins’s “"Tasean 

tors,” it was remarked that the lives of 


reverend gentleman who has undertaken 
the task has not done eno to satisfy the 
earnest inquirer, but yet ient to demand 


our thanks and to make us wish he had said 
more. Asa sketch of Thorwaldsen’s outer life 
the book is most acceptable, but Mr, Barnard is 
evidently neither a connoisseur 
critic, or he would have enlarged more than 
has done upon the inner or working life of 
sculptor, w we desire to in the studio, 
surrounded by hi i 


the Roman aristocracy or English visitors. 
Looking at Thorwaldsen’s earl 
his disinclination at that time to follow the pro- 
fession for which nature had specially marked 
him out, a wondrous change must have passed 
over both mind and habits to enable him even 
to set out on the path which ultimately 
him on a pinnacle of glory. Not until he had 
the age of thirty-five did he even know 
is own so as to be able to read and 
write it with tolerable correctness. The son of 
a wood-carver, who earned a precarious liveli- 
hood by sculpturing ornamental work and queer 
figures for the shipbui in the d of 
Copenhagen, and who spent no little of his 
earnings in drink whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity, the example of home was un isi 
enough for the son’s future. At the age of 
eleven his father, fancying perhaps that what 
So See ee enable him to assist 
in his -carving, allowed him to enter the 
school of the Copenhagen Academy of Arts; 
five years afterwards he gained the small silver 
medal for modelling, four years later the small 
gold medal, and in two y the latter 


award, that is, in 1793, the 
a bas-relief of ‘ Peter 
This entitled him to the of a 
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writer of a. treatise. on the | 

D in the volume, points | 

not always see the effect 

i nor does he always know what - 
the manufacturer can or cannot do. The latter, | 
use at his discretion-Mr. Booth’s | 
igns, which, at least, will be | 

k of suggestions, one es- 
service. in provincial towns, where 
designers are scarce “ commodities.” We | 
it is especially “rich” in looking-glass | 
many of them very elegant. The draw- | 
of drapery-hangings are also numerous, | 
display great taste. 


Hl 


mitts! 


PARABLES FROM tp 5 We | Mrs. ALrrep 
Garry. Third and F 
lished by Beit anp Daupy, London. 

The public has long since set its seal of appro- 
bation on the former series of Mrs. Gatty’s 
“ Parables from Nature,” and those which now 
appear will certainly meet with a similar mark of 
commendation. Some of them, if we are not 
i seen in — aay than 
that in which they are presented in the elegant 
little volume sent out by the publishers. Mrs. 
Gatty’s “Parables” are not intended for the 
use of children. The lessons they teach are not 
adapted to the understanding of the very young ; 
it would be to place before them pearls of great 
ice, but of w beauty and value they could 
no adequate conception. Only.when the 

child has reached a thinking age, when it gets 
at insight into the workings of its own heart, 
and has some knowledge of the world of nature, 
can the truths of these exquisitely-written stories 
find an entrance into the mind. Adopting as 
the groundwork of her similitudes some of the 


ordinary objects or scenes of nature, the author | 


weaves them into a narrative conveying the 
noblest of moral precepts, or the sublimest veri- 
‘ties of religion. As an example of the former 
may be instanced the “ purposeless life’ in the 


ead “ Whereunto?”"—of the latter, “The 


of the Harvest,” and “The Deliverer.” | 


But there is not one which is not a lesson worthy 
fto be learned and digested by old and young: 
all are great truths canara in the most win- 
ning form, and in language at once simple and 
eloquent. The book, which has numerous illus- 
trations, transcends a whole lib of gh 
stories and fairy tales, such as are often shoand 
in the hands of young people as books of in- 
struction. 


Tus Gentieman’s Hovse; or, How to Plan 
English Residences, from the Parsonage to 
the Palace; with Tables of Accommodation 
and Cost, and a Series of Selected Plans. 
By Rosgrt Keun, F.R.1.B.A., Architect; 
Professor of the Arts of Construction in 
King’s College, London. Published by Joux 
Muraray, London. 


With a constantly increasing population, and a 
accumulation of wealth in the 

hands of individuals, there has of necessity sprung 
up of late years no small amount of work for 
‘ the architect and the builder, especially in the 


vicinity of those localities whence the riches | 


have been drawn. This seems to justify, in a 
great degree, fa ES, mong of a volume of 
nearly five h pages, with innumerable 


plans, &c., devoted to the question of domestic | 


architecture, as suited to the requirements of a 
class of persons who desire to build, and have 
the means of doing so, in greater or less propor- 
tions, but yet of an order suited to those who 
can afford to keep an “establishment.” Mr. 
Kerr's well-timed book is addressed to the man 
of money. 

The subject is treated so fully and compre- 
hensively, and, moreover, can be so much more 


own, that we can only direct attention to the 
work as one which, from the close examination 


Wa.xs axp Tatxs azpout Lonpon. By Joun 


Truns, F.S.A.,, Author of “ Curiosities: of } 


London.” Published by Locxwoop & Co., 


ve strangers 

“ionising” the vast area of the I 
all its “ ins and outs,” we.would 

of its stories and neous OF 
pleasant way of telling w } 
should endeavour to secure his services at any 
price within the range of our means. One 
| would suppose he had been living 
| last two centuries, and kriew e 
which everybody with a name liv 


now, as he strolls, in this book, from one end of 


London to the other, from west, to east, from | 


north to south, the reader who accompanies him 
| will listen to a most ble mi 
sons, places, and events, which will both add to 
his topographical information and introduce 
| him to,people whose lives make up a portion of 
| the history of our country: he will i 


| too, in some measure, what has been gained or 


| lost by. the wonderful changes that have taken | 


| place within the last half century, and which 
| 
| Fawriar Worps. By J. Ham Frisweit. Pub- 


cuit of human habitations. 


lished by Sampson, Low, & Co 

| There are few writers or readers who are able 
| immediately to recall with certainty the precise 
' words of a favourite quotation, while they are 
frequently “puzzled’’ to know the authority 
from which they desire to quote. This “ full” 


volume supplies them with many thousand 





lis in | 
: ainly select | 
Mr. Timbs as our cicerone ; his head is brimfull | 
and he has such a | 

t he knows, that we | Crescent! anp Oruer Lyrics. 


here for the The title of this book 
house in | . 
and had | 

Series. Pub- | made the acquaintance of its tenants. And | 


ey of per- | 


} 
| 
i 
} 


| are still being made within this enormous cir- | argument, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


from the poets, and several from Holy | 


Writ such as are constantly in 
in continual use. It is a work of 
for which all who write or should be 

teful. A sentence is found in a moment; 
or it is only requisite to call to mind a leading 
word, and to turn to the copious index, or 
under the alphabetic heading, fora guide. A 
few errors, no doubt, occur. It is, however, 
absolutely wonderful that they are so few. A 
carping critic, anxious to overlook merit and to 
search out a wrong, may certainly cavil here and 
there at a mistake—t phic: that has been 
done, little to the cronit of the finder; but wé 
believe there has never been a volume, of such 
a class, comprising so much, where the editor 
has manifested so an acquaintance with 
authors—whose faults have been so limited or so 
easily pardoned. The book is an invaluable 
aid to the library, and should be always near 
the hand of those whose business it is either to 
think, to write, or to speak. 


Ho Srent tHe Summer; or, a “ Voyage 


Ww WE ; ’ 
in Zigzay” in Switzerland and Tyrol with 
some Members of the Alpine Club, from 
the Sketch-book of One of the Party. Pub- 


lished by Lonoman & Co., London. 


| The words “Second Edition” on the cover of 
| this artistic jeu d’esprit necessarily denotes a 
| previous appearance of the work, though of this 
| we have no recollection. It consists of a series 
of outline sketches of the travellers during their 
excursion, of the places they visited, and of 
rundry adventures encountered, the pictures 
| being connected together on each page by a 
kind of running descriptive commentary of a 
| humorous kind. Much cannot be said in praise 
of the sketches, which are everywhere weak as 
drawings, and often pointless, while there are 
some so slight and insignificant as to be scarcely 
intelligible ; still the book is amusing as far as 
it goes. The idea is not novel; it has been 
before carried out—and in a far better manner 
—in a work published a few years ago, the title 





, and | 
‘great labour, | 
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| The “Spiritual Things 


a ate 


Be 


of 


MONDELEY PENNELL, Author o: « Puck on 


Pegasus.” E. Moxon & Co., London. 


may not inaptly be 
—but without the intarscgytive to ir cole 
muse, which certain] or increases, in 
the conclusions at 


in comparison with the height th 
ear generations, but we must i 
orth his opinion in bold, forcible 
with many fine poetical 
is a fashion with some writers to contend that 
ours is a truly great age in all that constitutes a 
nation’s real g eur. The assertion is 
if we had space 
ht enter the lists with Mr. 
without any desire to shake 
ic chaplet. Among his other lyrics, “ 
escriptive of a vast conflagration in 
most ——. and may rank with his “Ni 
Mail, North,” in a former publication. 
“ Picture Gallery” is another short poem full of 
earnest feeling; and the 
“ Fiend in the Family,” rough and unrhythmical 
as is the Norse metre in which it is sung, is 
worth a volume of the soft sentimentalisms we 
too often see embodied in verse. 


Tue Domestic Service Guise. Published by 
Locxwoop & Co., London. 
We could not presume to criticise the “ arts and 
mysteries” discussed in this book, and therefore 
handed it over to one far more competent than 
ourselves to deal with so important a subject. 
The verdict conveyed to us is one of unqualified 
approval ; it is a volume, we are told, that ought 
to be in every well- household, as a 
work of reference for all heads of families, and 
for every man-servant and maid-servant ; t 
relative duties and occupations of each 
fully set forth, with proper directions for 
ing out in the best manner every kind 
mestic service, both in-doors and out-of-doors. 
As we glanced over the book, prior to submit- 
ting it to our “authority,” we noticed a large 
amount of what ap to be valuable infor- 
mation on numerous matters indirectly ass0- 
ciated with the main subject. 


Some Narurat Typzs or Spmrrvat THines. 

Tiumina aol by C. G. BLackMore. 

and Published by T. Harrixp, : 
” are texts of Scrip- 
ture, the “ Natural ” are floral emblems 
suggested by the ve a Miss 
Blackmore—we believe we are right in so 
nating the arti eserves commendation 
the taste, skill, and judgment which have directed 
the selection and adaptation of both text and 
ornament. Three or four of the pages are 
special excellence ; for example, “Be ye 
serpents,” &c., “The spo op WE guide thee 
continually,” &c., “All flesh is grass, &e., 
“As one whom his mother comforteth,” &e. 
The texts occupy the centre of the See a 
are surrounded by broad ornamental |! 
containing the emblems, some of which are 
associated with figures, or birds, &c. Mr. Har- 
rild’s name is new to us as a printer of chromo- 
lithography, but his work here is quite up to 
the na The little book is well got up- 














appropriately discussed in publications of which 
the art of building is the speciality than in our 
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IRONMONGERY AND: FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


DEANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, 


Celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality fp with | and poe rss 2 ig plated. Every article 
and cheapness. The stock is most extensive and complete, affording , 

















a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. The follow- Foo, Raspep. Kaos. - | Lu, 
ing are some of the prices for Ivory Handled Knives—each blade being Quality. Best. Seovnd. | Best Second. Best. | Best. 
of the best steel, bearing our name, and warranted. Table Spoon, per doen eer eet eS Tey el ers 
d,s. d.)8.d.| 8. d)s.d.| sj 8 | & Dessert Forks a0 30 ‘S| % 3 | 0 

Table Knives, per dozen ...........v0 las]iss 16 @| 19 0] 23 0 s|5 si a - act OL oe | oy Se Sry 
Carvers. Joint, per'air | go bol be] 66] 16) 81 att Gravy Spoons,each ....n) 66 16 | 9 | | Mh | is | 















































DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES 


DEANE & OO. invite particular attention to their varied and excellent assortment of these gen) to which they are continually adding 
all modern and approved patterns in Electro-Plate, Britennia Metal, and Tin. 





Prices of Electro-Plate, in Sets of 4, from £11 11s. Britannia Metal, Set of 5, from £3 62, 
Tin, in ‘Bets of 6 and 7—18s., 30e., 40s., 638., 78s. 
ELECTRO-PLATE. DOMESTIC BATHS. 


This Department is replete with novelties in Tea and Coffee Sets, ; DEANE & 00. see sient matte 
Liqueurs, Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake-Baskets, and every article usually Pamphlet om batho ond Mihi Wag Bathe of Vis vet dpe wee p= Bh, p sage 


produced in Silver. application. Bath Boone Rite fi 





FRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS. 
The Newest and Best Patterns, 


DEANE & CO. have on Sale an extensive and choice assortment of these LAMPS. Bronze, from 7s. to £6; China, complete, from 
148. to £7 7s. each. Also New, Cheap, and Elegant,Taste Lames for burning Axentcan Rock On, giving a brilliant light at a cost. 
Eigravings, with prices, free by post. 





Pure Colza Oil and American Rock Oil for the above Lamps at the lowest market price, delivered free in London or the Suburbs periodically, 
or on receipt of Letter Order. 





FENDERS AND FIRE-IRONS. BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 


Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, and Parlour Fenders in every variety | New and Cheap patterns of Brass Bedsteads, from £5 each. Full size. 
of style and finish, and at the lowest possible prices. Handsome Tubular Iron Bedsteads, various colours, 
Bright Steel Fenders, from 3 to 8 Guineas each. 60s. to 100s. each. 
Cheap Bed-Room Fenders, from 3s. each. Sulid Iron Ditto, strong and substantial, from 21s. 
Cut Steel Fire-Irons, with Rich Ormolu Heads, 30s. to 90s, Folding Ditto, 10s. each and upwards. 
Ditto, with Steel or Bronzed Heads, 15s. to 30s. 
Bed-Room or Office Fire-Irons, from 3s. Bedding of Superior Quality suitable for the above. 











DEANE & CO.'S New Lilustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List gratis and free. This List is arranged to facilitate purchasers 
in the selection of Goods, and enumerates the articles from Saree bees stay a sogpleite in: Ste. op 6, Fumie 
Residence, and comprises, in addition to .the above, B te Tin, and Japan Ware, Culinary Utensils, Turnery, 
es, 


DEANE & CO,, {xing viliam st,3 LONDON BRIDGE. 


di ~ ESTABLISHED-A.D. 17 00. 
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~ PARKINS & C01 TT 
24, & 25, OXFORD-STREI 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC _ ALBUM: 


A CHOICE OF 2,000 rao 2s. 6d. TO ‘FOUR GUINEAS, 


A VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, WELL -BOUND, WITH: LEATHER < JOINTS, FROM 10s, sa 1 | F 
ALBUMS For CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, POSTAGE STAMPS, &0. |, 


DRESSING: BAGS, 1-to 10-Guineas. DRESSING CASES, Ibs. to £20. |g 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 2us. | LETTER BOXES AND BAGS. STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s, 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 18s. 64, | CARD TRAYS... .. .. .. materia 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 64.toSgs. | POSTAGE SCALES. Ditto for’ 

CARRIAGE BAGS, 86. 6d. to2 gs. | CIGAR CASES AND CHESTS. 
Elegant RETICULES, 15s. 64. PENCIL CASES, Ivory, &. 
LADIES’ COMPANIONS, %s.6d. | CARD CASES of every kind. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 64,125.64. | TRAVELLING CASES, 21s. 
SCRAP BOOKS. INKSTANDS, Mounted, 10s. 64. 
ALBUMS, 2s. 64. to 60s. BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 7s. 6d. 
PANS, CASES OF SCISSORS. | WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 gs. 


CROQUET, OF SEASONED WOOD, ALL SIZES, AT EXTREMELY LOW. PRIOES, 

A good set, full size, 30s. Sent into the country carriage paid. i x 
ELECTRO-GILT AND ELEGANTLY MOUNTED ARTIC le 
‘A VARIETY OF KNICK.- KNACKS SUITABLE’ FOR ‘PRESENTS. :. 


FAMILY & POCKET BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, & CHURCH:S 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS.” 


PARKINS & GOTTO’S | 
WRITING PAPER AND ENVE 


Supplied tothe Public at WHOLESALE PRICES, and NO CHARGE made for Pia 
- (PARTIES CAN BRING THEIR OWN DIES.) 


i . STAMPING IN COLOURS REDUCED TOs." per. 100, ~ 
ARMS,* CREST, AND ADDRESS ‘DIES CUT«AT: HALF Pessi 


eh aeTee ia 


BALL PROGRAMMES. AT-HOME NOTES. INVITATIONS... . RETURN THANKS. | 
WEDDING STATIONERY. ~ DESSERT, BOUQUET, AND FANCY DISH PAPERS. - 
__ __ OVERLAND AND BORDERED PAPERS in every Width. 
STEEL DIES ENGRAVED AT HALF PRICE. 


PLATE ENGRAVED AND 100 CARDS PRINTED FOR FOUR SHILLINGS. 


PLAIN, FANCY, AND SCHOOL STATIONERY. | 
PARKINS & GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPERS, MADE FROM STRAW, 


Invaluable to rapid Writers, and nearly half the price of the ordinary Writing Paper, being only “— ream. 
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N.B.— The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed that within the last Two Months M. PARKINS GoTTo 
considerably improved the various qualities of their Writing Papers and Eileen without i increasing the Price. 





Wo Percentage to Servants. Every Article marked in plain Figures. Profits based upon the READY MONEY PRINCIPLE, and NOT OB 





